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“A MODERN MINISTER.” 


A new Illustrated Serial Story with the above 
title will be commenced in HARKVER’S BAZAR for 
Fune 16. The veaders of that journal have a 
vare treat before them in the perusal of this in- 
tensely interesting and fascinating story. 


“With this Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY is sent out gratuitously a magnificent 


FOUR-PAGE PICTORIAL MAP 


of the Seat of War in the East. A particular 
description of it will be found on page 430, to- 
gether with a stirring Sonnet by TENNYSON om 
Montenegro. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of MARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


SECTIONAL POLITICS. 


HE course of the Republican papers 

which seek in every way to create 
doubt and distrust of the general policy of 
the Administration has but one logical re- 
sult, and that is, party division by sectional 
lines. This is a result which no patriotic 
and intelligent American can contemplate 
with pleasure or patience. In the day of 
slavery, indeed, it was inevitable. When 
slavery was the dominant interest of the 
Southern States, intrenched in pride, preju- 
dice, and tradition, when its maintenance 
and extension were the aim of the political 
mastery of those States, and became the pol- 


‘ jey of the Democratic party, that party was 


essentially sectional, and the political or- 
ganization opposed to it was necessarily in 
its form, but not in its principle or spirit, 
sectional also. The South struggled to pro- 
tect and enlarge slavery. The North, for 
every . reason, moral, social, industrial, and 
political, opposed its extension. In the in- 
terest of slavery, the South was hostile to 
protection. In the same interest, it exag- 
gerated the doctrine of State sovereignty, 
and held to the fatal claim of secession. Its 
policy thus tended simultaneously to nation- 
al demoralization, a suicidal system of labor, 
and the overthrow of liberty and the Union. 
The North, as a political term, was the syn- 
onym of freedom, intelligent industry, and 
union. Compromise was tried until its very 
name became an offense. The war followed, 
which maintained the Union and abolished 
slavery. 

With the abolition of slavery, the essen- 
tial reason of sectional politics disappeared. 
Undoubtedly ignorance, passion, rancor, still 
survived. But it was the part of true patri- 
otism from that moment to provide that 
while the injustice and hardship that must 
necessarily, under the circumstances, attend 
any settlement, should be as light as possi- 
ble, the great principles of human society 
aud of good government should be constant- 
ly remembered. “Let us take care,” said 
Governor ANDREW in 1865, “that in restor- 
ing the Union we do not forget the natural 
leadership of every community.” The folly 
of ANDREW JOHNSON confused and compli- 
cated the whole subject of reconstruction. 
Time passed, and when President HayYyEs 
Was inaugurated, there were but two South- 
ern States in which the Republican party 
had any semblance of power. The rest of 
“the South” had become “solid” under the 
administration of General GRANT and the 
policy which President Hayes is said to 
have abandoned, and in those two States 
the President decided that it was not his 
duty to settle a local political contest. This 
decision is now declared to have ruined the 
Republican party in those States, and to 
have made a “solid South” in the interest 
of the Democrats. Yet the action in both 
those States has the cordial approval of Gen- 
eral GRANT, who was never charged with 
abandoning dny body, and one of the very 
last acts of General GranT’s administration 
was an order embodying the principle of his 
successor’s action. 

As for the “solid South,” he is a dull ob- 
server of events who supposes, after seeing 
the course of things from 1868 to 1876 in the 
Southern States, that there would not have 
been a “solid South” in 1880 under any cir- 
cumstances. The President’s course has 
neither hastened nor delayed that result. 
But it has done very muvh to take the real 


sting and peril from that result by showing 
the really intelligent Southern leaders that 
“the North” is not “solid” in sectional hos- 
tility, but that the characteristic sentiment 
of this part of the country, which is Repub- 
lican, recognizes that, with the disappear- 
ance of slavery, the reason for sectional pol- 
itics is gone. We certainly do not expect 
that political leaders and followers in the 
Southern States will suddenely desert their 
party organizations and names because 
the President pursues a course which they 
have long desired and cordially approve. 
But, on the other hand, we do not sup- 
pose that the Southern Democratic leaders 
have any sinister policy of vengeance, the 
fear of which seems to plague some Re- 
publican minds. If they were so sullenly 
hostile to the Union and the government as 
some Republicans assume, they had their 
opportunity in the last days of February. 
We do not deny that great distrust of these 
Southern leaders was expressed upon the 
Republican stump last autumn. But we as 
frankly admit that it is largely proved to 
have been mistaken. That there are angry 
and hateful elements in the population of 
the Southern States, as in that of the city 
of New York and other large cities, is un- 
questionable. But he is resolutely unrea- 
sonable who insists that the leadership of 
Hitt and LaMaR and GORDON and GIBSON 
is inspired by angry and hateful passions: 
and purpobes because there have been per- 
secutions and massacres of negroes in the. 
Southern States. Nothing is plainer than 
that the perception, upon the part of such 
men as we name, that the intelligence and 
representative character of the Republican 


North, which they in turn have been taught -} 


to distrust, are cordial and generous and 
sympathetic, will tend to detach them from 
the angry and hateful spirits around them. 
ROBERT TOoMBs reviles Senator HiLL. But 
Toomas is the Georgia of the past, HILL of 
the future. 

No more untimely and wretched work can 
be done than to excite Republican hostility 
against “the South” as a section. Our pol- 
itics become simply revolutionary and in- 
tolerable when one party regards the other 
not as an opposition under the government, 
but as a deadly enemy of the government 
itself. To insist, by carefully citing only 
crimes and disorders in the Southern States, 
that the white population can never be 
trusted to deal fairly with the negroes, is 
merely to fan and prolong the hostility of 
which the negro is the victim. If there be 
no hope for the Southern negro except from 
the military force of the United States, then 
the Republican party deserved destruction 
last autumn for having lifted the military 
hand from every Southern State but three. 
The poet WHITTIER is another of the early 
abolitionists—the friends of the colored race 
upon principle, and not upon party and po- 
litical calculation—who says, “I believe 
the President is right. He could not do 
otherwise than withdraw the troops, and I 
think time will prove that the negro will be 
all the better for it.” The President has 
thus far had both the courage and the good 
fortune to take the general course which 
the wisest and most humane opinion of the 
country demanded. It is easy to see now, 
if it was not easy during the campaign, that 
there is a deep and general impatience of 
the mere partisan game of politics, and a 
rapidly growing feeling that the Southern 
question has been often agitated for per- 
sonal and political, not for humane and pa- 
triotic,ends. The political situation of last 
year could not have continued, and the pres- 
ent steady, sagacious, patriotic rather than 
partisan, Administration is the most fortu- 
nate that the country could have had. It 
can not. be justly judged by a party victory 
or defeat here or there. Its test is not in 
the satisfaction of ardent partisans, but in 
the general feeling of the country. And 
what that feeling is can not be doubted. 


THE HALLECK COMMEM- 
ORATION. 


HALLECK is not one of the great poets of 
the world, but there was something pe- 
culiarly appropriate in the erection of his 
statue in the great Park of the city of New 
York. The day, the place, the circumstances, 
the presence of the President, the chair- 
manship of Mr. BRYANT, the poem of WuHIT- 
TIER, the reception by the Mayor, and the 
address by Mr. BUTLER, who, like HALLECK, 
has gathered the laurels of literary distinc- 
tion in the intervals of engrossing pursuits 
of another kind, were all most felicitous. 
Mr. BRYANT’s few words of introduction had 
a curious charm. He stood in the warm 
May sunshine, under the shadowy trees, his 
venerable form the centre of the vast throng 
that stretched away on every side, and he 
who had been the comrade of HALLECK, and 
had raised with him the earliest notes of 
American song, spoke a few graceful and 
generous words in honor of his memory and 
his fame. He ended by introducing the 


President, who, after a few apt words, and 
amid the hearty cheers of the great multi-, 
tude, unveiled the statue. The Mayor mod- 
estly accepted it for the city, and General 
WILSON read the musical verses of WHIT- 
TIER, which were peculiarly happy in touch- 
ing the character of HALLECk’s claim for 
commemoration in New York, and in assert- 

ing the humanizing power of poetry. Mr. 

BUTLER, in a firm, clear voice, and with 

great spirit, then delivered his admirable 

discourse, in which the glow of eulogy was 

but a generous and natural strain upon 

such an occasion. He stated with great 

felicity the secret of the poet’s influence. 

It is not poetic susceptibility alone, nor the 

gift of rhythmical expression, nor both com- 

bined, but the instinct which seizes the mo- 

ment and the passing event and speaks 

adequately for it and of it, the universal 

emotion. This, when it suddenly wins for- 

tune, is called luck. When it snatches vic- 

tory from the doubt and fury of great con- 

tests, we call it heroism. When it expresses 

in literature the common thought and the 

common feeling, at moments or upon sub- 

jects of commanding interest, it is known 

as genius. Mr. BUTLER traced vividly the 

relation of HALLECK to the local life of the 

city of New York, elaborating in graphic 

detail the lines in WHITTIER’s poem which 

describe the charm with which HALLECK’s 

Muse invested the New York of sixty and 

seventy years ago: 

** He toiled and sang; and year by year 
Mén found their homes more sweet, 


And through a tenderer atmosphere 
Looked down the brick-walled street. 


‘The Greek’s wild onset Wall Street knew; 
The Red King walked Broadway ; 
And Alnwick Castle’s roses blew 
From Palisades to Bay.” 


This suggests the chief significance of the 
occasion. The orator reminded his hearers 
that the monument erected to HALLECK in 
1869, at Guilford, in Connecticut, where he 
is buried, was the first public token of re- 
spect ever reared to the memory of an 
American poet, and that the statue in the 
Central Park is the first ever set in a public 
place in like commemoration. It is a very 
poor work of artpPbut that does not destroy 
its significance. It is the public recogni- 
tion of literature as one of the great forces 
in the state, to be commemorated side by 
side with statesmanship, and scientific in- 
vention, and research, and every other form 
of chief public service. It acknowledges 
the poet not to be merely an ornamental and 
superfluous person, it accepts his human- 
izing and elevating influence as among the 
true glories of nations. ‘“ It only remains,” 
said Mr. BUTLER, in eloquently closing his 
discourse, “that we do not dissever from the 
duty and the privilege of this passing hour 
the lesson which it speaks, that the true 
poet is, in his measure, the servant of the 
State, and, according to the faithful exercise 
of his high gifts, ministers in his lot and 
place, with all loyal workers in industry, in 
enterprise, and in art, to those noble ends 
which, in the sanctuary of a nation’s highest 
life, are its perpetual strength and beauty.” 


THE TRUE CHECK OF PARTY 
SPIRIT. 


THE subject of a change in the method 
of electing the President has been impe- 
riously forced upon the attention of the 
country by the discovery of the fact that 
under the present system there are ques- 
tions of the very gravest character which 
may easily arise, for the settlement of which 
sno provision whateverexists. Senator Mor- 
TON, who has deyoted a great deal of at- 
tention to the sdidath has written a brief 
article in the last number of the North 
American Review criticising the electoral sys- 
tem. The changes that he would suggest 
are a direct vote of the people within the 
States, and-the creation of a tribunal to de- 
cide all disputes. In his report of three 
years ago Mr. MORTON proposed that each 


| Congressional district in every State should 


have one vote, to be counted according to 
the majority of ballots cast in the district, 
and that every State should have two votes, 
to be determined by the majority of the 
whole vote of the State. This is a funda- 
mental departure from the existing consti- 
tutional theory. The present system con- 
templates a selection of the President by 
unpledged electors, and of course intends 
that there should not be a direct choice by 
the people. This implies also that there 
should be no previous nomination of party 
candidates. 

In this respect the NIcHOLAas plan, the de- 
tails and scope of which we have stated, 
agrees with the present system. It pro- 
poses to take the Presidency out of a par- 
tisan contest, and to restrict the play of, 
party feeling to the legislative elections. 
It would thus hope to limit fraud and in- 
trigue, and tend to make the President a 
national magistrate instead of a party chief. 


We have heretofore considered and answer- 


ed some of the more evident and obvious ob- 
jections to the scheme, as that-it would de- 
stroy political ambition, and prevent the 
selection of the candidate of the popular 
preference by pracfically leaving the decis- 
ion to chance. Judge NICHOLAS himself, in 
the second volume of his Conservative Essays, 
published in 1865, lays very great and al- 
most conclusive stress upon the considera- 
tion that “from this time forth a majority 
of the nation can have no trust in the truth- 
fulness or purity of the ballot-box.” He 
adds that the only objection, with few ex- 
ceptions, ever yet urged by candid intel- 
ligence against his plan, is its supposed 
liability to be thwarted by fraudulent man- 
agement of the lot. In a letter to the New 
York Times, January 26, 1860, republished in 
the first volume of his Conservative Essays, 
Judge NICHOLAS proposes his plan “to su- 
persede the hazardous Presidential election 
of next fall [that of 1860, at which ABRa- 
HAM LINCOLN was elected], and for perma- 
nent security against the recurrence of 
another like peril, to place the Presidency 
out of the reach of party combinations.” 

It is evident that a man who thinks that 
the country has lost faith in the purity of 
the ballot-box well-nigh despairs of popu- 
lar government. And this distrust natural- 
ly affects the feeling with which his sugges- 
tions will be regarded. Judge NICHOLas 
held that the only practicable method of es- 
caping the perils of fraud produced by party 
fury is a recourse to chance and the selec- 
tion of a Chief Magistrate virtually by lot 
from among the most eminent citizens. But 
if the end sought by him—the tempering of 
party spirit—a result which all sensible men 
must commend—can be attained in a way 
more consonant with the political traditions 
and habits of the country, it would undoubt- 
edly be preferable. Now our system makes 
the Executive not only elective, but an es- 
sential part of the Legislature. In cases 
that often and naturally occur, the Presi- 
dent absolutely controls legislation by the 
veto. This is not practically true in En- 
gland, where, although the Executive is per- 
manent and non-partisan, the veto has be- 
come obsolete by long inaction, and could 
not be resumed without a convulsion. If 
Congress were supreme, and one of its com- 
mittees were really the executive adminis- 
tration, as in England, a plan which prevent- 
ed a party selection of the Chief Magistrate 
might be acceptable. But when the Exec- 
utive is an integral and important part of 
the Legislature, the same reasons that admit 
party influence in the choice of every legisla- 
tor should apparently prevail in that of the 
most important one of all. 

Besides, while it is true, as we have al- 
ready stated, that the selection of the can- 
didate of a party is at the mercy and chance 
of a mass-meeting, and that the nomination 
may not represent the preference either of 
a majority or a plurality of the party, yet it 
is no less true that he is a representative of 
the party, and is so accepted by it at the 
polls. Assuming, then, that the reasonable 
basis of parties is difference of opinion upon 
great public policies, and that the just con- 
test at the polls is the decision which of 
these policies shall prevail, to leave to 
chance the selection of the one agent who 
has power to defeat the policy of the con- 
stitutional majority is to leave to chance 
the most vital point of all. It is true that 
the House chosen in the middle of a Presi- 
dential term may be opposed to the Admin- 
istration. But that is one of the most un- 
fortunate possibilities of our system. How 
serious and perilous the want of harmony 
between the executive and the legislative 
departments may become was seen when 
ANDREW JOHNSON was President. His Pres- 
idency was substantially that which, as it 
seems to us, would be very possible under 
the NICHOLAS plan. 

The chief spring of the party rancor and 
fury, whose perils Judge NicHoLas plainly 
saw and vividly described, is the enormous 
patronage of the government. The remedy 
for such perils lies, therefore, in our judg- 
ment, in abolishing the system of patronage. 
It is not the personal intrigue of candidates, 
it is the contest for the possession of the 
vast sums of money spent in salaries and 
for the control of opportunities of fraud and 
bribery, which makes the peril of elections. 
The doubt of the political sympathy of the 
candidate ultimately selected would not 
abate this. It would, indeed, prevent indi- 
vidual and personal obligations, but that is 
always an unimportant part of the struggle. 
If the system of patronage remained un- 
changed, the President, although selected 
by lot, would naturally yield to his party 
sympathy. Parties would remain, and de- 
spite the method of reaching a President, 
the civil service would still be a party ma- 
chine, as it is now. 

It is in this direction of restraining the 
patronage, not in that of the method of se- 
lecting a President—which, however, re- 
quires vital amendment—that the remedy 
of the perils feared by Judge NicHOLas is, 
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as it seems to us, to be sought. And if, as 
we said in recently discussing the question, 
our present system has made “ availability” 
the cardinal consideration in selecting a 
candidate, when the President ceases to be 
a distributer of spoils to party followers, 
“availability” will cease to ba a decisive 
qualification. When placemen cease to pack 
caucuses and control conventions, the great 
political prizes will fall to those whom the 
free sentiment of each party prefers, higher 
character and talent will constantly be at- 
tracted to the arena of public affairs, and 
politics will be eoncerned with principles 
and measures, and not chiefly with the plun- 
der of place. 


A LOGICAL ABUSE. 


THE present absurd civil service is most 
logically defended. The Union Republican 
Congressional Committee, which laid a tax 
upon the clerks in some of the departments 
in Washington, calls aloud for the payment 
of subscriptions. We agree with the com- 
mittee that honorable subscriptions should 
be honorably paid. But what does the com- 
mittee think of subscriptions under duress ? 
If a clerk in any department, as in the Cus- 
tom-house, is informed that if he wishes to 
make “a voluntary contribution of two per 
cent. of his salary” to help pay “the legiti- 
mate expenses” of his party, he can step up 
to the office of Mr. A, B, or C, just round the 
corner, and contribute, he knows very well 
that if he has no such disposition, there are 
plenty of worthy men who, in the language 
of a late Collector of the port, are perfectly 
ready and willing to take his office “ with 
all the incumbrances.” Apparently he pays 
two per cent. of his salary as the traveller 
on Hounslow Heath some years ago handed 
his watch to Mr. RICHARD TURPIN. But if 
instead of paying cash he merely “sub- 
scribes,” and before the money is asked for 
he is relieved from the moral duress under 
which he put down his name, why should 
he pay? Why should the traveller hand 
his watch to Mr. TURPIN when the consta- 
ble is in sight ? 

The reason is, according to the present 
system, that there is no duress. It is held 
that the clerk understands the nature of his 
tenure, and that it is “moral Buncombe” to 
sustain office-holders in their refusal to pay 
assessments and subscriptions. The “moral 
Buncombe,” however, is on the other side. 
It is “ moral Buncombe” of the worst kind to 
call the assessment upon government salaries 
“voluntary contributions.” Why not have 
the courage of your opinions? If salaries 
in the public service should be the “swag” 
of the dominant party, then those who have 
got a share of it ought to be willing to pay 
liberally to hold on. This is a doctrine 
which is expressed in the following lan- 
guage of the Commercial Advertiser : 

“ There is too much of this moral Buncombe. Peo- 

ple who receive benefits ought to be made to pay for 
them, and no man contributes to a political fund with- 
out expecting compensation in return by office or rec- 
ognition in some way. We have had enough of this 
sham. The Republican National Committee should 
pay its debta, and the men who have been placed in 
position through the organization of that committee, 
if they are honorable men, will make up the deficit, 
and not have the party disgraced.” 
This is refreshing plainness of speech. It 
is calling a spade a spade. And why not? 
If the committee has put Messrs. C, D, and E 
in the way of earning twelve or eighteen 
hundred dollars a year, why should they be 
unwilling to pay a percentag: on it as the 
price of retaining it? Those who take of- 
fice under the present system must be sup- 
posed to know the conditions. “By Jove!” 
exclaimed a moralist of the Commercial school 
to a government clerk who complained that 
the assessments had already been rather se- 
vere during the year, “I'd make you pay 
twelve or fifteen per cent. more. I'll be 
if I wouldn’t have plenty of money for the 
campaign; and if you fellows don’t like it, 
darn you, get out; there are plenty of peo- 
ple just as clever as you, who would be glad 
enough to give their old coats for your old 
shoes.” These were remarks entirely free 
from moral Buncombe. They are strictly 
logical under the existing system, and they 
throw up its merits in bold relief. It must, 
of course, foster the self-respect and effi- 
ciency of the service in a high degree. A 
man will naturally cherish immense pride 
in a position to which he was appointed by 
somebody's solicitation, which he holds by 
the favor of somebody else, and for which 
he must pay at the discretion of a ward, 
county, State, or national committee. 

But the system is still imperfect. Ascheme 
of assessments, subscriptions, and payments 
is exceedingly clumsy. It would be very 
much better that “the Union Republican 
Congressional Executive Committee,” in- 
stead of a cumbrous method of subscription 
papers, should place a good price upon the 
office and sell it in open market. There is 
no need of modesty upon its part. We 
are constantly told that there are hosts of 


persons who will take the offices upon any | 


terms, and we have no doubt of it. Let the 
committee, therefore, provide a genérous 
tariff. Offices salaried at one thousand dol- 
lars should not be bestowed for less than 
two hundred dollars cash down, and an an- 
nual payment of an equal amount. Other 
salaries should pay in proportion. Then 
we should have no more of the present 
“sham,” and the committee and the cause 
would always bein funds. The “cant” and 
“moral Buncombe” of “ voluntary contribu- 
tions” would disappear, and the present ab- 
surd, costly, and demoralizing system of the 
public service would be stripped of every 


PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. 


AN interesting debate recently arose in 
the English House of Commons on the whole 
question of Parliamentary reporting. A 
motion was offered for a committee to con- 
sider the expediency of an official and ver- 
batim report of the debates, and it was 
shown during the discussion that the news- 
papers are ceasing to report the debates, 
that nothing is reported after half past 
twelve at night, and that the public desire 
to read the debates is diminishing. The mo- 
tion was lost by a vote of 152 to 128. It is 
interesting to observe that the opposition 
of Sir STaFFORD NORTHCOTE, the govern- 
ment leader, was based in part upon the 
tendency of such a provision to multiply 
speeches addressed to constituents. This‘is 
the bane of our system in this country. The 
greater number of Congressional speeches 
are not addressed to the House, but to the 
country. Nothing, indeed, is more extraor- 
dinary in the American House of Represent- 
atives than the spectacle of a man reading 
from proof slips a long speech to which no- 
body listens, and for which nobody cares, 
and which is meant solely for the orator’s 
constituents. When the speaker is a party 
leader, his opponents still think it unneces- 
sary to listen, since they are sure to have 
the whole speech in print by the next morn- 
ing. In this way, speeches become mere ap- 
peals to the country. Debate disappears, 
and there is an immense and inexcusable 
waste of the public money consequent upon 
the enormous expense of printing and dis- 
tributing endless Congressional talk, and of 
the prolongation of the session. 

So far as Congressional debates are con- 
cerned, the public wants the arguments, not 
all the words of the debaters. The argu- 
ments can be given in a careful and proper 
summary, since Congress seldom sits after 
five or six o’clock in the evening. The 
present daily reports during a session are 
often made in the papers inadequtely brief, 
while the Record reports are too overwhelm- 
ing. The duty to the public of a proper 
reporter is not to catch every word that a 
speaker utters, but to state what he says. 
The consciousness that the exact way in 
which he says it will be perpetuated makes 
many a clever man silent, and stimulates 
those who are not clever to write long and 
unimportant essays. There should be, of 
course, @ faithful journal of the proceedings 
of the Houses, but a very large part of this 
is totally uninteresting to the public. There 
should therefore be a convenient and con- 
cise and cheap report of what does interest 
it. The Spectator proposes that this be done 
in England by a daily edition of the Lon- 
don Gazette issued in the afternoon, which 
should contain the substance of the debate 
of the night before. This is what the daily 
abstract of Congressional proceedings is in- 
tended to do in this conntry, where the pub- 
lic interested in debates is much larger than 
elsewhere. 

One trouble which Sir STAFFORD NORTH- 
COTE apprehended—perpetual questioning 
of the accuracy of the reports—is not very 
pronounced here. The fidelity of the Record 
is seldom challenged. There is, however, 
one absurdity which has sometimes been 
tolerated in Congressional reports, that of 
correcting and changing remarks in what 
professes to be a verbatim report. Verbatim 
reports which are not verbatim are ludi- 
crous. One of the advantages of literal re- 
porting is that it is photographic. It shows 


» things as they are. If a man talks folly 


upon the floor, he is made to talk folly in 
the record. That consciousness is a whole- 
some corrective. At present there is no al- 
ternative for the reader interested in the 
proceedings of Congress but the verbatim 
Record, or the judgment of a newspaper ed- 
itor as to what is interesting. 


PERSONAL. 


WruiaM Petit TROWBRIDGE, who has recent- 
iy been appointed Professor of Engineering in 

olumbia College School of Mines, is a native 
of Michigan, and in 1848 graduated from the 
United States Military Academy at the head of 
his class. After serving two years as assistant 
in the astronomical observatory of the academy, 
he was assigned to the Coast Survey, and from 
1851 to 1853 was engaged in the primary triangu- 
lation of the coast of Maine, and in surveys of 
the Appomattox and James rivers. In 1853 he 
was ordered to the Pacific coast to conduct a 


series of astronomical, tidal, and magnetic ob- 
servations, in which he was engaged until 1856. 
His observations there were embodied in a paper 
of great interest communicated to the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. In 
1856 he resigned from the army, and became Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Michi- 
gan, but withdrew in a year to accept the post 
of scientific secretary of the superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, and served as such until the 
outbreak of the rebellion. In 1861 he was placed 
in charge of the engineer agency in New York 
for supplying materials for fortifications, and 
constructing and shipping engineer equipage for 
armies in the field. He was also superintendin 
engineer of the construction of the fort at Wil- 
let’s Point, and in charge of works in this har- 
bor. In 1865 he became vice-president of the 
Novelty Iron-Works, and had direction of their 
working operations for four years. In 1870 he 
was appointed Professor of Mechanical and Dy- 
Engineering in the Sheffield Scientific 
School of Yale College. Such is a brief sketch 
of the gentleman who has been called to the 
Chair of Engineering at Columbia College. 

—Mr. JoHN RoeGers, whose re statuary 

roups have attained wide popularity, has just 
Snished a Roe. of four figures, called *“‘ The 
Mock Trial.”’ he scene represented is “the 
argument for the prosecution,’’ which is deliv- 
ered apparently with great energy and volubility 
by a rather determined-looking young woman, 
while the prisoner—a person of the inferior sex 
—turns his eyes in an imploring glance toward 
the fair os personates the unrelenting 

oliceman. e judge is represented as listen- 

ng gravely to the argument, and the expression 
of his countenance bodes ill for the culprit. The 
figures are carefully moulded, and all the details 
of dress and posture are carefully and artistically 
managed. 

—Mr. RicwarD A. Proctor, an excellent au- 
thority on the subject, writing in the lish 
Mechanic, commends Professor Loomis’s Prac- 
tical Astronomy as ‘‘a masterly treatise,” and 
** one of the finest works of the kind ever pub- 
lished.’’ The value of American scientific works 
is generally recognized in Europe, and Mr. Proc- 
TOR, in his cordial manner, only emphasizes the 
received opinion of his co-laborers in the field of 
astronomy. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE has received warning from 
his physician that it will be dangerous for him 
to keep up the immense mental, literary, and 

olitical work at which he has so constantly la- 
Socal for the last few years. 

—That was very polite of Judge ——, of one 
of the South Carolina circuits, who, in senten- 
cing some criminals convicted at the last term 
of his court, said, “* @ » you have been 
found guilty of arson, burglary, grand larceny, 
etc., and are sentenced to the State-prison as 
follows.”’ 3 

—The largest contributor to the internal rev- 
enue of England is Mr. Bass, the great brewer. 
His firm pay just about $5000 for every work- 
ing-day of the year—over $1,500,000 per annum, 
which is nearly the sum the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer finds for this year’s surplus. 

—PrtTer Haw_Ley, the intimate friend of Dan- 
1EL WEBSTER, is about to publish bis reminis- 
cences of that eminent statesman. It was his 
custom to note down the conversations and re- 
markable sayings of Mr. WessTER, and he has a 
mass of interesting memorabilia. 

—M. Louts ULBacs has made a modified trans- 
lation of “‘ The American Baron,”’ which original- 
ly appeared in Harper’s Magazine. M. ULBaAcH’s 
book is published in Paris, by M. CALMANN Levy. 
In his preface he gives Professor Dz MILLE due 
credit as the original author of Le Baron Améri- 
cain. 

—General Lesirz Comss, of Kentucky, one of 
the oldest American politicians living, recent- 
ly said to a correspondent of the Cincinnati Zn- 

irer: *“‘I am a regular Old-line Henry CLay 

ig in politics, and a St.-JoHn-in-the-wilder- 
ness, milk-and-honey, ironsides Baptist in relig- 
ion: none of your sprinkled fellows, but a reg- 
ular dipped -in-the-water-of-Jordan Baptist.”’ 
This seems to fill the bill, and lets us know the 
exact Gospel status of the aged Kentuckian. 

—Collector ARTHUR states that the establish- 
ment of the Naval Office at this port dates its 
origin from the time the British fleet was part 
of the government of this city. Then the com- 
manding naval officer came every month to ex- 
amine the collector’s accounts, and to divide 
the emoluments between the latter and the 
“crown.’’ After the establishment of the re- 
public, the Naval Office was continued under 
the headship of a civilian. 

—‘* Dr. Pusey at Home’’ is the latest of the 
clever sketches of distinguished people publish- 
ed in the London World. ‘ At Oxford, in Christ- 
church, is the canonical residence which Dr. 
Pusey has occupied for nearly half a century, 
where he has lived, labored, taught; and there 
he will live tothe end. It is a house which has 
been in its time the scene of many pilgrim 
of a widely different order—college dignitaries 
and tutors coming on purely official business; 
bishops and statesmen, former college intimates, 
coming partly for public, partly for personal, 
reasons; country gentlemen from all parts of 
England, and under-graduates of many succes- 
sive generations. The hall door is opened b 
no smart butler or trim waiting-maid; the foot 
falls upon no rich yielding Axminster or Brus- 
sels carpet. Every thing is plain, simple, severe. 
The janitress is a middle-aged woman in a plain 
print dress; the only covering which the floor 
of the hall and es knows is a thin ae of 
cocoa-nut matting. The whole air of the piace 
is rather that of a country vicarage whose vicar 
is in reduced circumstances, or of an academic 
residence before the innovating influences of 
metropolitan refinement and pomp. had made 
their way to the Isis... .Personal interviews giv- 
en too indiscriminately may weary him, but study 
and contemplation do not fatigue. The same 
round of quiet, fruitful toil is pursued from day 
to day throughout each academic term. There 
is the early breakfast, the contents of the letter- 
bag, the tri-weekly lecture. Till one o’clock 
Dr. Pusgy remains in his room to keep appoint- 
ments, to read, to write, to think. At one his 
lunch is brought. If the afternoon be fine, there 
is a short walk or drive, not unfrequently taken 
in the company of his grandchildren, who often 
gladden his canonical dwelling with their pres- 
ence. In the afternoon, too, there is the cathe- 
dral service; and that over, the working-day of 
Dr. Pusey may be said to close. A plain dinner 
at six, and two or three hours afterward the sig- 
for repose is given, and the day is done.’’ 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Governor Rostyson, May 16, approved the New 
York Supply Bill, after striking out neariy forty of its 
items, amounting to $1,560,000. On the 15th, the Goy- 
ernor vetoed the Omnibus Bill. 

Commodore Edward W. Carpenter, of the United 
States navy, died at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, May 16, 
years. 

tensive forest fires occurred during the week In 
Massachusetts, New 
were 


Clinton County, New York 
Hampshire, and Pennsylvania. Entire vill 
destroyed before the flames could be subdued, © 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tae Eastem~ Ware: Various concurrent accounts 
leave no doubt of the tremendous loss of Jife on board 
the Turkish Monitor which was sunk off Ibrail. The 
only survivor of the crew, who was picked up by a 
Russian boat, estimates the crew at 200. The ship was 
named Lutfeld, and was armed with five guns, twoof 
which were nine-inch and two five-inch. It is said 
that a shell penetrated the boiler, resulting in an ex- 
—— which fired the magazine.—Early on the morn- 

ng of May 11 the Russians attacked the ition oc- 
cupied by the van-guard of the Turkish auxiliary troops 
in the vicinity of Batum. The engagement lasted 
pe hours, and, according to Turkish reports, result- 
in the complete rout of the Russians, who wet 4000 
men. The London Daily Telegraph's correspondent, 
who was an eye-witness of the battle, says: “ About 
five o’clock this morning the Russian forces, which 
had been largely augmented for the purpose, advanced 
with batteries of field artillery, and made a furious at- 
tack upon the heights defending Batum on the land 
side, which were occupied by Bashi-Bazouks, The Ot- 
toman troops were intrenched in the usual effecgyve 
manner upon the silo and ledges of these hill«, and 
upon the advance of the enemy they opened on his col- 
umns a terrible and well-sustained fire of cannon and 
musketry, which literally mowed the Russians down in 
swaths. They fell by scores and hundreds on the plain 
below the Turkish positions. During their attempts 
to make way against this fire, a body of Turkish horse 
and foot, taking advantage of a thick forest, broke 
forth upon the flank of the Russian column, and ef- 
fected great slaughter. The Muscovites being upon 
und perfectly open, and having no choice but to 
ght or fly, in a short time the spot which was the 
scene of this flank movement became covered with 
dead and dying Russians. But the enemy quickly 
brought up re-enforcements, and the battle was re- 
newed with much determination. For many hours 
the efforts of the assailants were Soapenataty main- 
tained, but toward mid-day their artillery fire grad- 
ually slackened, and they at length withdrew, after 
suffering very considerable losse® The victory was 
won by the extraordinary courage of the Baxhi-Ba- 
zouks. The dead and wounded on the Russian side 
will exceed 4000. The engagement lasted over eight 
hours’ actual fighting. The last of the Russians did 
not withdraw until near midnight. The Russians 
lost mane guns. The only Turkish officer of note 
killed is Khalim Bey, major of irregulars.” A Russian 
official telegram from Tiflis gives the other side of the 
story, as follows: ‘After captaring Mukhaster, the 
Rusaians, on the 1lith, threw forward two columns 
ainst Khatzubani Heights, skirting the river Kin- 
soi. This strong position was stormed by the Rus- 
sians with the loss of twelve killed and one hundred 
and sixteen wounded. The Turkish losses were enor- 
mous. Khatzubani Heights are near Batum, and 
the Turks were intrenched in their positions there.” 
—The Roumanian Chamber, on the 1ith, passed the 
following resolution : ‘‘ The Chamber, seeing that Tur- 
| by her aggressive conduct has severed the ties 
uniting Roumania to Turkey, and considering that 
Turkey has commenced hostilities, and that the Rou- 
manian government can not have already replied to 
the Turkish declaration of war, relies upon the sense 
of justice of the guaranteeing powers, which assured 
Roumanian political development in the Treaty of 
Paris, and empowered the government to adopt all 
such measures as will secure the existence of Ron- 
mania, and enable her, on the conclusion of peace, to 
take up a well-defined political position, rendering it 
fble for ber to accomplish her historical mission 

the East, unfettered by | dependence.” The Sen- 
ate adopted an order of the day similar in tenor to the 
foregoing.—A Constantinople dispatch, May 14, says 
that a Russian corps (40,000 men), with cavalry and 
artillery, crossed the Danube near Potbach, and enter- 
ed the Dobrudscha. A Turkish gun-boat which at- 
tempted to pass Kalafat wus captured. On the 14th 
the Turks bombarded the fortifications of Sukhum 
Kaleh, and landed a number of soldiers, who were im- 
mediately joined by thonsands of natives. The Turks 
maseacred the garrison and burned the town. This is 
the Turkish official report. The Russians, on the oth- 
er hand, declare that the attempt to land men and 
uns was defeated.—The first collision between the 
reek insurgents and the Turkish troops occurred 
near Armyros, in Thessaly, on the 15th. The press of 
Athens unanimously demands war.—Three Russian 
corvettes sailed from cisco on the 16th, and 
on the 17th the Russian squadron that has been an- 
chored in the Hudson River left thie port. The fleets 
departed under sealed orders.—The Turks have cap- 
tured altogether 200 Russian vessels in the Danube, 
containing over 130,000 hectolitres of wheat.—A spe- 
cial dispatch from Erzerum, May 17, says: “The Rus- 
sians have advanced to Kara-Kalisa {n great force. 
The Turks will confrent them at Toprak Kaleh. Both 
armies are » rene for a pitched battle.”—A British 
fleet arrived off Port Said May 16.—A Ruasian official 
telegram from Tiflis says that while General Komaroff 


was reconnoitring before Kars, on the 16th, the Turks . 


attacked the Russian irregular cavalry. After a stub- 
born fight the Turks left sixty-four dead on the field. 
Two prisoners were captured. The Russian loss was 
one officer and twenty men killed and five officers and 
fifty-four men wounded. Among the wounded was 
Major-General Tschelokaieff, commanding a brigade 
of Daghestan cavalry. An official telegram from Ak- 
haltzit, on the 17th, reports that the Russians carried 
two outworks at A , With nine guna. Fourteen 
were killed and eighteen wounded. The Turkish loss 
was considerable. 

The British House of Commons, on the.13th, reject- 
ed Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions by a vote of 354 to 
223, and adopted without a division Sir Henry Wolff's 
amendment, to the effect that the House declines to 
entertain any resolution which may embarrass the 
government in its maintenance of peace and the pro- 
tection of British interests without indicating any al- 


ternative line of policy. 


In the British House of Lords, May 17, the amend- 
ment to the Burials Bill proposed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, permitting the reading of other serv- 
ices than that of the Church of Engiand in charch- 
yards, was passed by a vote of 65 to 60, despite the 
of the’government. 

he French cabinet resigned, on the 16th, in conse- 

of a letter M‘Mahon to M. Jules 

mon vs m for not preventing the repeal 
of the ‘Press Law 0 1875. The new ministry is as fol- 
lows: the Duc de Broglie, President of the Council 
and Minister of Justice; M. De Fourtou, Minister of 
the Interior ; M. ae Caillanx, Minister of Finance; 
M. Auguste Paris, Minister of Public Works; Vicomte 
de Meanx, Minister of Agriculture; M. Brunet, Min- 
ister of Public Instruction; General Berthaut, Minis. 
ter of War; the Duc Decazes, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. The Ministry of Worship, which was separated 
from the Ministry of Justice when M. Simon was ap- 

inted, is now n associated with it. General 

haut provisionally administers the duties of the 

Ministry of Marine as well as of War. The President 
prorogued the Chambers for one month. 

An earthquake at Iquique, in Peru, nearly destroyed 
the town, and with it 10,000 tors of nitrate of soda 
that was ready for shipment, 
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THE WALLECK STATUE. 


Tue ceremony of unveiling 
Macponatp’s statue of Firz- 
Greene in Central 
Park took: place Tuesday after- 
noon, May 15, in the presence 
of a large audience. The oc- 
casion was in many respects re- 
markable. The presiding offi- 
cer was the venerable WILLIAM 
Bryant; the presenta- 
tion of the statue to the people 
of the city of New York was 
made by the country’s Chief 
. Executive; it was accepted in 
their behalf by the Chief Magis- 
trate of the metropolis; and 
several members of the cabinet 
were present. 

The President of the United 
States, with a party of distin- 

ished citizens, was escorted to 
the Mall by the Seventh Regi- 
ment. It was about three o'clock 
when the regiment marched up 
the avenue, their band playing, 
their bayonets glinting through 
the green foliage, and making 
altogether a gallant show. Be- 
hind the military came Mr. 
Bryant, with 
President Hayes on his right, 
attended by an escort of the 
Seventh. Mrs. Haves follow- 
ed, escorted by General James 
Grant Witson. They prompt- 
ly took their seats on the plat- 
form, places on which were also 


occupied by General SHERMAN, 


General Hancock, Secretaries 
Evartrs and Scuvrz, Attorney- 
General Devens, ex-Governor 
Morean, ALLEN Bet- 
Ler, Mrs. SHerman, and oth- 
ers. The reception of President 
Hayes was most cordial. 

The assemblage was prompt- 
ly called to order by Mr. Bry- 
ant, who introduced the Presi- 
dent in the following words : 


“I will not believe that all this 
concourse has been attracted hith- 
er by mere curiosity. There are 
numbers among you who come to 
honor the mene the poet 
whose statue is to be displayed to 
the public view; numbers who 
remember the enthusiasm with 
which they firet read Hauirox’s 
poem of ‘Marco Bozzaris,’ in- 
stinct with a fiery, martial spirit; 
nambers who recollect in what 
glorious stanzas he exp 


admiration of Burns; numbers . 


who have read with a thrill of de- 
light his fine poem of the ‘ Field of 
the Grounded Arms,’ celebra 
the day when, on the plains 
Saratoga, the British host with its 
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proud commander, surrounded by 
the army of the ublic, were tak- 
en captive like pigeons in a net. 
There are many here whose hearts 
have responded to the tribate paid 
by Hatieck to woman as the re- 
storer of earth's paradise in 
the green’ bower of home,’ and 


’ many who have admired the genial 


and playful spirit in which he sat- 
irized the follies of New York so- 
ciety. My friende, you shal! hear 
to-day a fitting expression of the 
admiration with which Haturox is 
arded, from a man of kindred 
genius, and, like him, author of a 
graceful satire leveled at our social 
follies. You shall hear also a po- 
etic tribute to HaLieck’s memo 
by another eminent t,com 
in his retirement in Massachusetts, 
and worthy to be placed beside the 
noble verses which Hatixrcx in a 
moment of inspiration 
forth to the memory of Brews. 
In the mean time I am to present 
to you a distinguished person 
who has consented to grace th 
occasion with his presence and to 
take part in these ceremonies. The 
veil will now be withdrawn from 
the statue of our departed friend 
and poet by the President of the 
United States, who, in behalf of 
the subscribers to the fund for 
erecting it, will present it to 
city of New York.” 


President Haygs, who was 
received with hearty and pro- 
longed cheering, then withdrew 
the veil, and presented the statue 
on behalf of the committee. He 
said : 

“Mayor Exy: The honorable 
and very’ agreeable duty has de- 
volyed upon me, on behalf of the 
subscribers to the Har.eox statue, 
to present, through you, to the cit 
of New York this now comple 
work. the early Amer- 
ican poet, the favored of all the 
early Anterican poets, a citizen of 
the city of New York during all 
the years of his active life—this is 
his statue. In his life he honored 
the city ; his works will honor the 
Seen ‘In behalf of the 
subscribers, I present this statue 
through # wy to the city of New 

ou will preserve it; you - 
will prize it; you will keep it for- 
ever in these beautiful grounds as 
one of the precious treasures of 
your beautiful city.” 


Mayor Ezy responded in a 
brief and appropriate speech, 
after which Mr. Wurrtier’s po- 
etical tribute to the memory of © 
HALLECK was read by Mr. James 
Grant Witson. A commemora- 
tive address was then delivered 
by Mr. Witttam ALLEN 
whose eloquent and glowing but 
discriminating eulogy on the 
genius and character of the 
poet to whose memory this 
statue has been erected closed 
the pleasant services of the day. 
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(Continued from No. 1064, page 390.) 


THE TIME OF ROSES. 


CHAPTER VI. 

“Tene are no nightingales to-night,” he said. 
They had reached the little iron shrubbery gate, 
and were standing apart, for Bethel had laid the 
lilies down upon the topmost rail, and the white 
flowers divided them. 

“Tlow lovely vour flowers look, Miss Clithero! 
—quite dazzling.” 

“They are so white,” said Bethel. 


“Ts it beeause you are so white that you dazzle 
me too?” he said, shielding his eyes to look at 
her: “or is it the moonlight that makes you look 
so unsubstantial ?” 

Bethel laughed softly. It seemed years to her 
cinee she had laughed before; but now she put 
her troubles on one side, and tried to forget ev- 
ery thing but that he was here, and kind to her. 


“TI am very substantial, I think,” she said, 
stretching out her pretty white hands toward 
him. “Iwas saying only this afternoon that I 
am.so dreadfully healthy.” 

“That is a good’ thing,” he said. He did not 
turn toward her, but stood looking straight out 
before him into the wood. “If you have any 
confidences to make,” he went on, half laughing, 
“tell me now, Miss Clithero—we make such a 
picturesque group in the moonlight.” 

“T don't feel picturesque,” said poor Bethel. 

“Do you feel happy?” he said; “ that is bet- 
ter than any beauty.” 

She felt a wild, passionate longing to put both 
her hands into his, and_tell, with laughter and 
tears, the story of her life. He was so safe, she 
felt, compassed round about with that other wom- 
an's love, and she knew he would be so sorry for 
her in her misery. She almost forgot that they 
who stood here together were the two concerned; 
she grew to pity herself as if she were some one 
else, and not the happy Bethel whose face had 
made sunshine in her old home for so many years; 
and the tears rose in her eyes again as she felt 
what a tangled web life grows to be at times. 

She was so long in answering that Captain 
Strachan raised his eyes at last to look at her. 
When he saw the trouble in her face he moved a 
step nearer, and put out one hand instinctively. 

“You are in trouble,” he said. ‘Can I do 
nothing to help you %” 

Bethel moved away from him. “ Take care, Cap- 
tdin Strachan,” she said, warningly; “ my lily!” 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, coldly, lifting his 
hand; “I did not notice it—such a light touch 
could not hurt.” 

“It takes so little to soil a lily,” said Bethel. 

“We had better go home, I suppose,” said 
Captain Strachan, still very coldly; “‘it is getting 
late.” 

sethel raised her eyes, her miserable, heavy 
eves, to his, as though she would have asked him 
whi his gentle kindness had faded into that cold, 
inexorable manner, and in a minute he was be- 
side her, and had touched her arm. 

“Don't look at me like that, Bethel,”-he said, 

“and make me think myself a brute.” 


“I don’t think any thing,” she said, bewildered. 
by his sudden vehemence ; “I think you are quite | 


richt—it is time to go home.” 

“Not time yet,” he said, hoarsely. 
Bethel, for I love you!’ 

“You have no right to love me,” she said, 
shrinking back; “Jim told me every thing.” 

“Tf you had waited, I would have told you my- 
self,” he said, his face darkening. “Jim had no 
rivlit to interfere—I left him a fair field and no 
favor.” 

‘‘ Jim is honorable,” said Bethel, her eyes flash- 
ing; “it was not honorable to leave me in igno- 
rance all this time.” 

Captain Strachan’s eyes answered her defiance. 
“ Let us leave the honor out of the question,” he 
said, “and then tell me, Bethel, do you not care 
for me in the least 2” 

“I did care for you,” said Bethel, sobbing, “ but 


* Look up, 


where was the use? And you have been cruel 
and deceitful.to me.” 

“I will not be eruel any more,” he said, ten- 
derly. ‘L Bethel! Bethel! have you been blind, 
not to see how I loved you? net to see how I 
could not bear to be with you, nor to speak to 
von, because.it galled me to watch you so taken 
up-with Jim, and I having no right to interfere ? 
It will be all right now, if you will just say that 


vou love me.” 
How dare you 2?” cried Bethel, standing before 


him, with tlaming cheeks and flashing eyes; “are 
you mad, oram I, to stand here and listen to you ? 
Mean as I am, and mean as you are, I have hard- 
lv sunk so low as to listen to love-making from a 
man that aty other woman loves. Jim said she 


loved you, 
She was in the right now, but the wrong that 


had gone before stung her into bitterer contempt 
hoth for herself and him, and she would hardly 
listen when he interrupted her almost fiercely. — 

“1 never tried to make you love me,” he said; 
‘(od knows, I sometimes wished you would! 


We worked at cross-purposes, Bethel, but things 
might be straightened. Loving you as I do, I 
would never wrong any other woman by making 
her my wife; and Elinor is too proud not to set 
me free when [ tell her every thing. It has been 
an engagement of such long standing,” he went 
on, almost pleadingly. “We were children togeth- 
er, and always liked each other, and, somehow, 
we stumbled into this foolish entanglement. I 
swear to vou that if I had thought it possible to 


win you I would have written to her long ago. I} 


swear to you that I had no more intention of 
speaking to you to-night—” He had grown so 
passionate and eager in his defense that his 
words carried their own guarantee of truth; but 
Bethel stopped him coldly. 

“ There is no use in talking,” she said; “if you 


were as free as I am, and came on your knees to 
ask me to be your wife, I would never marry you 
now. Have I no self-respect, do you think, that 
I can not feel the sting of having loved you first ? 
Never mind; it is all over now.” 

All Captain Strachan’s eagerness died away as 
suddenly as it had arisen. “Thank you, Miss 
Bethel,”’ he said, “you have disenchanted me; 
you have spared me no slight—no pain. I hope 
you will be happy in the path you have chosen : for 
the first and last time we have met—and parted.” 

He did not take her hand or say good-by; he 
did not pause for any answer to his speech; but 
he left her in the darkness, beside the iron gate, 
gazing after him with wide-open tearless eyes, 
and a sick, miserable fear creeping into her heart. 

“Captain Strachan,” she tried to call—“ Phil- 
ip;” but Philip was beyond the voice that would 
have feached him, and she was quite alone. 

“T will go home,” she said to herself, with 
trembling lips, and she put out her hand instinct- 
ively for the lilies, quite unconscioug that they 
had fallen by the gate, and had been crushed 
under Philip’s feet. 


The next morning, the maid who came to 
waken her drew the blinds to let in the morning 
sun, and gave her a letter. “It came for mis- 
tress early this morning,” said the girl, “and she 
said you might like to see it; and she hopes, if 
you’re tired, Miss Bethel, that you'll not hurry 
about getting up.” 

“T am quite well,” said Bethel, briskly, “and 
not tired at all.” She had lain awake half the 
night, wondering and planning as to how and 
where she could meet Philip and make her peace 
with him. | 

“We were both cross last night,” she thought, 
“and I was rude, as usual; but I shall see him 
 & 

She took the letter mechanically that the maid 
had given her, and opened it. There was a crest 
on the envelope—a sword lying transversely on a 
silver shield, above the motto “Silence ;” and 
when she saw and recognized the crest she grew 
a little white about the lips, although the hand 
that drew the letter out was quite steady. 


“ Dear Mrs. (so it ran),—“ As urgent 
business obliges my return to London at once, I 
have persuaded Jim to accompany me in the up- 
train this morning, instead of staying our week 
out as we intended. I am really grieved not to 
have seen you to say good-by, and to thank you 
for having added so much to the pleasures of our 
visit; but I think that we are certain to meet 
again before very long. .Pray remember me to 
your daughter, and believe me to be yours very 
truly, STRACHAN.” 


Bethel let the letter drop unheeded from her 
fingers as she fell back with a low cry. “It is 
all over,” she said, and the sunshine grew blurred 
before her eyes, and she seemed sick and dizzy. 
Still the sun shone and the birds sang, but Beth- 
el saw nothing but the white dress she had worn 
last night, lying crumpled up on one of the chairs, 
with all its freshness gone, and with two great 
tears where she had caught it on the iron gate. 


CHAPTER VII. 


So the play was played out, and the curtain 
fell between the audience and the stage. 

Captain Strachan finished his leave in London 
before joining his dépét at Woolwich, and Jim, 
well and strong, went back to Oxford. 

And Bethel? poor pretty Bethel, whose fate, 
now that it had come to her, seemed to be such 
a very hard one! She—as her old nurse said of 
her—“took it hard.” She never spoke of her 
trouble to any one, not even to her mother, only 
there lay between them a tenderer sympathy, a 
more perfect patience—if that were possible— 
than ever, and Mrs. Clithero’s gentle hands were 
the only hands that could touch, and not hurt, 


| the unacknowledged sorrow at Bethel’s heart. 


So, when the weary days passed into weeks, 
and Bethel, hungering for a sight of that one 
face, or even for the sound of the familiar name, 
fell ill, and was in need of the most careful nurs- 
ing, her mother and the doctor consulted over 
her, and said the autumn air was making her 
languid, and by-and-by she must try a little change 
to get up her strength. 

Bethel knew well enough what was the matter 
with her, when she lay tossing restlessly on her 
bed at nights, or sat in a great arm-chair by day, 
too tired and spiritless for even the slight exer- 
tion of going into the garden. Mrs. Clithero 
knew what was the matter too, when, morning 
after morning, her daughter’s haggard eyes turned 
upon her, when she came softly in, and the voice 
—so unlike Bethel’s clear, ringing tones—said, 
“ Any letters, mother?” But Mrs. Clithero would 
answer, cheerfully, “ No, not to-day ;”” and Bethel 
would turn her face to the wall, sometimes, for a 
minute in silence—that-was all! no more than 
that ever passed between them; for Bethel’s sor- 
row was a sorrow too deep for tears or for re- 
proach, and her young, proud heart kept up its 
show of courage to the very end. 

And by-and-by the doctor, looking at the wan 
face and bright large eyes, grew perplexed and 
troubled, and ordered her abroad at once. 

He could find out no organic disease, he said, 
but her whole nervous system was out of order, 
and she would never rally in this country: so, in 
the first September days, when Charlie came 
home, the house was set in order. Bethel was 
roused from her lethargy into a wild excitement, 
and they went abroad; and Mrs. Clithero, seein 
light and color in Bethel’s thin face, smooth 
the wrinkles out of her forehead again, and let 
8 fears die out that had been gnawing at her 

eart. 

“Bethel, was the letter you got this morning 
from Jim ?” 


“Never mind.” 

“But I do mind: it’s so odd we have heard 
nothing about them for so long, and Phil was to 
be married, you know.” 

“Yes, I know. There, Charlie, read the letter 
if you want to—only, for pity’s sake, get me a 
book first from the library, if there is such a 
thing to be had.” 

They had been travelling about from place to 
place for three months now, and had chosen Tours 
as a cheerful and invigorating town, in which they 
could profitably and pleasantly pass the winter. 
Bethel, little by little, had sunk into a state of 
almost entire helplessness, and was beginning to 
wear the wan, patient look of habitual ill health. 
Once, and only once, when the doctors, after a 
consultation, proposed some new town as an ex- 
periment, Bethel burst into passionate tears, and 
asked them to leave her where she was—to live 
or die: at that time she fancied she did not much 
care which: and Mrs, Clithero acquiescing in her 
gentle way, they remained at Tours, and sank into 
the half-anxious, half-methodical state of a house- 
hold whose central point is an invalid. For, as 
in her bright girlhood, so in her failing health, 
Bethel was the central point round which the 
lesser satellites revolved—only Charlie, who had 
keen instincts at times, had seen at last that 
things could not go on as they were, and that, if 
Bethel could not be roused, there was no telling 
what the end might be. 

Bethel, with all her faults, was essentially af- 
fectionate; and as she lay back on her sofa, on 
this lovely December morning, passing her white 
hands caressingly over Charlie’s curly head, the 
tears kept rising in her eyes as she drew mental 
pictures of what life would be to those two who 
loved her, when she and all her troubles and mis- 
takes had passed away beyond the reach of tears 
and smiles. 

“Charlie, boy,” she said, briskly, winking back 
her tears, “how would you and mother get along 
without me ?” 

“Why, we couldn’t do it, Bethel—we couldn’t 
do it at all,” he said, looking at her quickly. 
“What do you mean? Bethel, you are getting 
better, and it will be so jolly going home.” 

“Look at my hands,” said Bethel, for all an- 
swer, and she stretched out her pretty hands that 
were plump and soft no longer; “and, Charlie, 
don’t you know how I never could bear to be still 
for a minute, how I hated resting always; and 
now—why, I have hardly moved all these long 
three months.” 

“ But what’s up with you, Bethel?” he asked, 
perplexed. ‘“ You never were the sort of girl to 
get in love; and, besides, we saw so few fellows: 
and then, Bethel, girls only pine away and die 
from love in novels.” 

they ?” said Bethel, dreamily. “Charlie, 
do you remember a day last summer when you 
and I went out in the P and you said 
that I was not in the least like a girl in a novel ?” 

“ And you had been reading some stupid book 
instead of rowing, and Strachan was at home when 
we got back ?—yes, I remember perfectly.” 

So perfectly, and so much more than Bethel 
had intended, that she could not help a pretty 
pink flush creeping up into her white face, as 
her thoughts travelled back to that still summer 
afternoon, to the Persephone and the white lilies, 
ending, as her thoughts mostly did, with Philip. 

“Tl tell you one thing, Bethel.” Charlie’s 
voice, breaking in upon her reverie, startled her 
somewhat. “I don’t want to worry you, but I 
can’t help thinking that mother looks dreadfully 
worn and ill.” 

“Is any thing wrong with her ?”’ asked Bethel, 
with quick anxiety. 

“No, nothing, she says: only she is worried 
about you, you see—and anxious.” 

“‘ About me ?”’ said Bethel, in some excitement. 
“Why, this will never do, Charlie; I must get 
better at once,” 

“¢ Ah, do,” said Charlie—as if Bethel’s will could 
bring her back to light and life and happiness ; 
“ and then, in the spring, we could go home again. 
Jim Strachan wants me to stay with him.” 

“I should like it,” said Bethel, wistfully. “I 
should hate the spring here, I know; I should 
hate it any where, I think, away from home.” 

All at once the tears rose in her longing eyes, 
and dimmed their brilliance. All at once the 
beauties of this most beautiful town—its river, 
its cathedral, its avenue of chestnuts—seemed as 
nothing in comparison with the English lanes and 
green fields with which her English home was 
hedged about; for the first time since that Sep- 
tember evening she felt that life was bearable— 
might grow grand again, even for her. If she 
had, in one supreme moment, lost faith and con- 
fidence and love; if, too late, she had sorrowed 
over amistake; if Philip were married—still, were 
there not more things to be asked of life than 
this? Was not life itself a gift not to be despised 
and rejected, not to be cast away for a light word 
parting two lives ? a gift to be garnered gratefully, 
and wept over—perhaps hot, heavy, passionate 


- tears—but still a gift for which to thank God 


humbly? Life is so sweet, especially to the foung. 
Those who have come as near as Bethel did in 
those days to its furthest limits feel this more 
than others; and when, wounded, weary, sick at 
heart, Bethel came struggling back to this every- 
day world, she came back gladly and gratefully, 
and grew to love every thing about her, from the 
view of the river and the cathedral towers, upon 
which she looked from her high windows, to the 
creeping sunbeams on the wall, that slanted in 
upon her from the west. For Bethel got better 
at last—very slowly, with many relapses and much 
weakness and pain, but still surely. Hearta do 
not break so easily as at seventeen we are inclined 
to think; and she was glad that the decree of 
death had not gone forth, when she saw the shad- 
ows lessening on her mother’s gentle face, when 
Charlie, with a vain attempt at hushing his ring- 
ing boyish voice, would stoop to whisper, “ Better 
to-day, Bethel? that’s right!” 


“Do you know, Bethel,” he said once, when he 
had been watching her quietly for a long time, 
“you are changed somehow—for the better, too ; 
isn’t she, mother ?” 

Mrs. Clithero, thus appealed to, put down the 
needle she was threading, and looked fondly at 
her daughter. 

“She did not want much changing, I think, 
Charlie, to make us love her,” she said, gently. 
“My poor Bethel, I wish you were not quite so 

ed 


“ But I mean in yourself, Bethel,” persisted the 
boy. “It was natural when you were ill, and 
lying up all day; but now when you are better, 
and beginning to go about again, you are different 
somehow still.” 

“ But how ?” asked Bethel. 

“You are so quiet,” he said, “and yet you are just 
as merry as you used to be, and just as good fun.” 

“T have suffered,” said Bethel, simply, “and I 
never suffered much before—and suffering brings 
sympathy.” 

“Phil Strachan told Jim once,” said Charlie, 
abruptly, “that you were too full of life and spir- 
its to have much sympathy with pain. He could 
not say that now—could he, dear ?” 

“Surely not,” said Bethel. 

Tears were in Mrs. Clithero’s eyes as she rose 
suddenly and went over to Bethel’s side. “ Never 
mind, dear,” she said, very quietly, “you were 
never too full of life for me.” 

Bethel looked up. “I wonder,” she said, with 
a brave, sweet smile, “what she—” Her words 
faltered and fell away, and her heart seemed to 
realize its pain, as, with trembling fingers, she 
tried to lift the veil between her own wrecked 
life and that of the happy woman who was to be 
his wife. 

She realized it still. more, two months later, 
when, in the early spring, she and her mother 
came back alone—home! Charlie was at Oxford 
still; and Bethel, sweet, strong, beautiful, left 
Tours behind her regretfully, and, half glad, half 
sorry, took up the thread of her English life again. 
If her love was not dead and buried even yet, still 
it was laid away in a secret corner of her heart, 
and no one could drag it out into the light of day 
without her special pleasure; but she was tired 
this evening—glad when the train began to move 
smoothly out of Shoreditch station, because she 
was near home now, and the thought struck her 
pleasantly. She leaned forward and looked down 
the platform dreamily, seeing many people; 
among them, and above all, a tall couple, who 
stood hand in hand, saying good-by. The wo 
young and graceful, was facing her, and she coul 
see a fresh sweet face upraised, with a tearful 
smile about the trembling lips; but as the train 
swept on, and Bethel’s eyes, sad for a sudden sym- 
pathy, swept across the man’s tall figure, he raised 
his bent head suddenly and turned round—Philip 
Strachan! 

“Did you speak, Bethel?” asked Mrs. Clithero, 
bending forward; “‘do you want any thing ?” 

Bethel raised her calm face quietly to her moth- 
er, and in the twilight shadows put her hand into 
Mrs. Clithero’s ready clasp. ‘No, mother, I said 
nothing,” she said; “I was just looking out, and 
I saw Captain Strachan—and his wife.’ 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


POPULAR ART. 
IL—DECORATIVE FURNISHING.—(Coneluded.) 


THERE are many other fallacies most rampant 
in the decorative furnishing department, but I 
can only mention two or three before proceeding 
with the second part of my subject—the decora- 
tion and right use of china. I have frequently, 
while standing in old furniture shops in Wardour 
Street and elsewhere, heard the shop-keeper re- 
ply to the objecting purchaser, “‘ But, Sir, it’s so 
old; I should think it’s—well, let me see. Ah’ 
two hundred years old!” And then frequently 
the customer has paid the exorbitant price, and 
bought the article with perfect satisfaction. Now 
we know by experience that that shop-keeper’s 
lie will be repeated to all the customer’s friends 
as an undoubted fact, and that they will be called 
upon to admire this chair, or whatever it is, be- 
cause it’s so old. Once for all, I beg my readers 
to lay home to their hearts this undoubted truth, 
that a thing being old is in itself no reason for 
admiring it. It may be a reason for the feelings, 
of affection, reverence, interest, and many others, 
but no reason for admiration. That must depend 
upon whether there be any intrinsic merit in the 
thing itself, whether it has been skillfully fash- 
ioned for its purpose, or well wrought, or beau- 


| tifully ornamented, but always upon gery 


else than its age. This is so self-evident, that 
should be ashamed of repeating it were it not 
absolutely contrary to the usual practice. We 
should imagine, speaking in sober earnest, that 
at least a quarter of the articles de virtw sold in 
London are so sold without any recommendation 
save their supposed age. I put quite on one side 
the fact that the great majority of these things 
are not old at all, but manufactured at Birming- 
ham and elsewhere by the cart-load, and say that 
any one purchasing an article for such a reason 
has lost sight altogether of the most rudimentary 
canon of common-sense. This practice does 
nothing but increase the fortunes of the more 
unscrupulous tradesmen and the number of ugly 
things in the world’ Why, the manufacture of 
sham carved-oak furniture and imitation ancient 
work in London would be sufficient to 
support the population of a good-sized village. 
And every one who buys such brass-work or 
wood-work, not knowing or caring to know wheth- 
er it is true or false, is an accessory to the swin- 
dle. Then if a thing is not good because of its 
age, but only because of its use and its useful 
beauty, it follows that it is in no wise necessary 
to good room decoration that you should fill your 
house with ancient upholsteries. The only reason 
why these have been preferred by persons of 
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taste and experience is because the workmen for- 
merly were less hurried and (if the truth must be 
told) more honest in their execution, and that an 
oak sideboard, for instance, was really a side- 
board made of oaly and-not an article of veneer 
and polish. But a well-made plain wood side- 
board made by a working cabinet-maker now is 
a much better and truer thing to have in your 
room than an imitation ancient oak one, made up 
of scattered bits of old carvings glued together 
and thickly varnished. Try having plain pine or 
willow painted dead black, or, if you can afford 
it, ebonized, and have them made plain, useful 
shapes, and you will be surprised to see how lit- 
tle in the way of ornamentation, flourished scroll- 
work, or gilding they will require to set them off. 
Such are a few of the general principles of fur- 


g. 
I will now enter into such particulars as space 
will allow concerning the choice of rooms and 
the most effective way of decorating them. The 
great majority of houses in London offer great, 
if not insuperable, difficulties to the decorator, 
being built upon what may be called the two- 
roomed principle. This consists, as a rule, of a 
dining-room below, and behind it a dark, vault- 
like apartment, generally devoted to the master 
of the house, and called, ironically, his “study ;” 
above this there are commonly a large drawing- 
room and a smaller one behind, separated by fold. 
ing-doors. The ordinary thing to do is to pull 
down the folding-doors and make a curtained 
arch of the wall between the two rooms, thus con- 
verting them into one gigantic apartment. It is 
difficult to get any effect of distance worth hav- 
ing out of these rooms arranged in this manner, 
but a few things may be su ted as to some 
extent increasing the coup daw. The window of 
the smaller room should be considerably darker 
than those of the larger apartment, and it would 
be better to fill it with a case of ferns or flower- 
ing shrubs, and glaze it with some stained glass.* 
Looking into this green semi-obscurity from the 
ighted room will give, in some measure, the effect 
of distance required, and will, in any case, be a 
pleasant rest to the eye. Then in the central 
room, whatever style of decoration you adopt, 
there are some general principles to be observed. 
If there is more than one door, always use one, 
and have a portiére over the other; nothing is 
more disturbing to people than to have two en- 
trances, and not to know which a person is going 
to enter at; and, besides, the lines of hanging 
drapery are the most graceful way of hiding the 
harsh vertical and horizontal lines of the door- 
way. § ing of doorways, I could never un- 
derstand how it was that no one has‘ever of late 
years revived the old arched door that used to be 
. 80 common in postern gateways. Surely any 
arch would be preferable to the square lintel so 
universal at present, besides giving opportunities 
for infinite variation and adornment, whereas the 
present doorway hardly admits of any softening 
or decoration, except on the door itself. Again, 
as to the curtains. The usual way of hanging 
them is under a long scrolly abomination of gilt 
wood-work, hideously ugly and perfectly useless, 
invented probably by some exasperated gilder in 
a moment of unhallowed inspiration. This is 
quite inadmissible ; hang your curtains on a plain, 
straight brass rod, with a simple knob at the end, 
and let this brass rod fall into plain brackets of 
the same. It is better to have a separate rod to 
each window, but not very material, if they are 
close together. 

Then come the two great questions in every 
room—W hat color or paper are you to have on 
your walls, and what carpet? And here I may 
say at once that, in my opinion, all false dados 
made of paper, and professing to represent the 
height of paneling, are in bad taste. If you have 
a paneling in your room, preserve it by all means, 
but don’t try to pretend you have what you 
haven't by putting up something which is in re- 
ality quite unlike it. First, as to the color of the 
walls, dismiss from your mind all that you have 
ever heard abaut one color being suitable for a 
dining, and one for a library, and one for a draw- 
ing room; that’s all spurious tradition—tradition 
of the shop-keeper. The color must depend on 
a thousand things, but not on whether you eat in 
the room or talk in it; one color is as good as an- 
other for either purpose. And again, remember 
this, that if you are going to hang pictures on 
your walls (and in these days of photographs and 
engravings it will be your own fault if you ark 
you don’t want to put on an elaborate paper whi 
will attract the attention. What you want is a 
soft, dark-hued paper or tint that will throw up 
the pictures and relieve the eye. What color is 
best for this is a disputed question. I am dis- 
posed to think that for the old school of water- 
color drawings the tint should be delicate and not 
too dark, perhaps a light olive-green would be as 
good as any. For a body-color drawing, a photo- 
graph, or an oil-painting, nothing looks so well as 
red; but it is an excessively difficult color to get 
the right shade of, and is not suitable to a very 
light room. Some shades of dead blue are very 
beautiful, and form, with dark hangings, 
one of the most pleasing harmonies of color you 
can have; but whenever you put colors so nearly 
allied together, you must be very sure of having 
the right shade, or the effect will be hideous. As 
in every thing else, if you once leave the beaten 
track of conventionality, you must be a law to 
yourself, and dare failure on your own responsi- 
bility. I think, as a rule, light blues and yel- 
lows are not advisable, unless the room is a 
very small one; they have a cold, cheerless 
look in large quantities. For the same reason, 
French gray and salmon-color are to be carefully 
avoided. 


In my next article I shall speak of modern 
china and pottery, and their place in art decora- 
tion.— London Spectator. 
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GENERAL GRANT'S DEPARTURE. 


On page 424 we give an illustration showing 
the embarkation of General Grant and his fam- 
ily at Philadelphia on board the steam-ship Jndi- 
ana. General Grant’s departure was made the 
occasion of a cordial farewell demonstration, in 
which all classes‘of the community seem to have 
taken a hearty and enthusiastic share. The steam- 
er Magenta carried the ex-President, the members 
of his late cabinet, with other distinguished per- 
sons, and the invited guests from Philadelphia, to 
the number of about five hundred persons. The 
United States revenue-cutter Hamilton bore Mrs. 
Grant, under the care of Mr. Curtps and a few 
other leading citizens of Philadelphia. Both 
steamers accompanied the /ndiana down the bay 
as far as Newcastle, Delaware, some thirty miles 
from the city, where, with many ‘“ Godspeeds,” 
and with much cheering and blowing of steam- 
whistles, the honored guest and his family were, 
at half past three, transferred to the steamer 
which is now bearing them across the ocean. 

Previous to the transfer there was a pleasant 
lunch on board the Magenta, and among those 
who gathered about the table were General U. S. 
Grant, at the head of the table; General W. T. 
SuermanN on his right, and Mayor Wituiam §. 
Sroxey, of Philadelphia, on his left ; ex-Secretary 
of State Hon. Hamitton Fisx ; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frep Grant; ex-Secretary of the Interior Hon. 
Zacu. CHaNnDLER; Governor Joun F. Harrranrr, of 
Pennsylvania; ex-Senator Cameron; Sen- 
ator J. Don Cameron; Adjutant-General James 
W. Latra; ex-Secretaries of the Navy Georce M. 
Ropeson and A. E. Borrs. Speeches were made 
by General Saerman, the Hon. Hamitton Fisn, 
the Hon. Gzorcz M. Roseson, and others; after 
which General Grant, in a quiet, earnest manner, 
plainly showing that he was not unmoved by the 
homage he had received, spoke as follows: 

“My dear friends: I was not aware that we would 
have so much speech-making here, or that it wo 
be necessary for me to say any more to you; bat I f 
that the compliments you have showered upon me 
were not altogether deserved. They should not all] be 

d to me, either as a soldier or as a civil officer. As 
a general, your praises do not all belong to me; as the 
Executive of the nation, they were not due to me. 
There is no man that can fill both or either of these 
positions without the help of good men. I selected 
my lieutenants when I was in both positions, and they 
were men, I believe, who could have filled my place 
often better than I did. I never flattered myself that 
I was entitled to the place you gave me. My lienuten- 
ants could have acted perha Better than I, had the 
opportunity presented itself. Suzrman could have 
taken my place as a soldier or in a civil office; and so 
could Suzrtman, and others that I might name. I am 
sure that if the country ever comes to this need n, 
there will be men for the work: there will be men born 
for every emergency. Again I thank yon, and again I 
bid you good-by; and once again I say that if I had 
failed, Suzeman, Or SueRman, or some of my other 
lieutenants would have su a 

Long-continued cheering followed the conclu- 
sion of General Grant’s remarks, and soon after- 
ward the party embarked on the Jndiana. The 
good wishes of the whole nation follow the Gen- 
eral and his family on their journey. 


‘RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 


JUNE. 
Sunday, 8.—First Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 10.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 11.—St. Barnabas. 
Sunday, 17.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 2%4.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist; Fourth 
Sunday after Trinity. 
Friday, 29.—St. Peter. 


Ovr country has produced few, if any, more 
complete scholars than Professor TAYLER LewIs, 
of Union College, who died on May 11, in the 
seventy-sixth year of his age. It could be said 
of him, Nihil teligit quod non ornavit. The versa- 
tility of his scholarship was as remarkable as its 
thoroughness. In philology, law, 

litics, but more especially in Biblical learning, 

e had made himself an authority among h 

countrymen. He was a native of this State, hav- 
ing been born in Saratoga County in 1802. Grad- 
uating at Union College, he began, soon after 
the practice of law at Fort Miller; but fascina 

by his philological studies, he abandoned the 
law and opened aschool. In 1838 he was elect- 
ed Professor of Greek in the University of New 
York; in 1849 he accepted the same chair in 
Union College, and held it at the time of his death. 
His studies, however, spread far beyond the lim- 
its of his department, and he gave their fruit in a 
series of publications, all of which attracted pub- 
lic attention. Among these were Plato Against 
the Atheists, The Six 8 of Creation, The Bible 
and Science, The Divine-Human in the ures. 
Many of the finest essays in the Editor’s Table 
of as Mi were written by him. To 
the end of his life his pen was busy. During his 
last sickness he regularly furnished the Sunday- 
school Times with an exposition of the current 
lesson in the International Series. 

During its closing years the life of Professor 
Lewis was in every way admirable. He was 
deaf, and could communicate with his fellow- 
men only by means of pen and pencil. For 
months he was tortured with sciatica; ‘‘ but 
the venerable man,’’ says the Christian Jntelli- 

, *solaced many a sleepless night by puz- 
zling out in his head original mathematical prob- 
lems, or by musical and poetical compositions, 
or by recreations in Greek, Hebrew, and other 
languages, or with the lofty thoughts of Genesis, 
or Job, or other Biblical ks with which his 
mind and pen had been busy during the day.”’ 
Lying upon his back, in this condition, he would 
dictate papers intended for the press. “And so 
as every good man who lives ever in the “great 
Task-master’s eye’’ would wish, he ceased at 
once to work and live. Such men as Professor 
Lewis leave more to the world than the fruits 
of their dead, still more 

recious fruitage, and, tho they con- 
tinue to speak. 


The General Council of the Reformed Episco- 
Charch met in Philadelphia Bishop 
ALLOWS was elected p ent. ere was & 


full attendance of ministers and lay delegates. 
The opening sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Mason GaLLaGHEk, and was intended as a vin- 
dication of the organization of the Church. The 
bishops, in their reports, stated that the acces- 
sions to the churches during the year had been 
numerous. Three new parishes have been or- 
ganized in Chicago and its vicinity. A tract 
of 160 acres of land near Chicago, valued at 
$200,000, has been given for the promotion of 
education. An important resolution was adopt- 
ed by the Council, making the supervision of 
the bishops general, as in the Methodist Epis- 
Church. The Rev. A. Dickey, 
a delegate from the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, was present at the second day’s session, 
and was suitably received. 

The ecclesiastical news from Italy promises 
to be deeply interesting this summer. The bul- 
-letins in relation to the Pope’s health fly thick 
and fast over Europe. At present, says the Ro- 
man correspondent of the London Gua 
he “‘has relinquished his habit of early rising, 
and similarly he has been compelled to say bis 
daily mass sitting, and to take as little walking 
exercise as ible. His walks in the garden 
of the Vatican, attended by two of his house 
prelates, are less frequent, and in his audiences 
the portantina must be constantly employed. 
It is said that he is quite well, only his lower 
limbs failhim.”’ He continues to make address- 
es, though more briefly than formerly, to the 
deputations that crowd the reception-rooms of 
the Vatican. 


The annual meeting of the American Sunday- 
school Union was held in 8t. Louis May 10. The 
summary of missionary work done through 
the year showed 1127 schools organized, 42,184 
scholars collected, 8726 Bibles and Testaments 
distributed, and 12,064 families visited. 


Father Hractntue’s first lecture in Paris was 
a splendid success, but not such a success as he 
most desired. The Winter Circus, on the Boule- 
vard du Temple, was ‘‘ densely crowded from floor 
to ceiling by an eager audience, and not a single 
inch of room was left unoccupied when the hour 
announced for the lecture—two o’clock—was 
at hand.’’ The audience was mainly composed 
of Protestants ; very few Catholics were present, 
and scarce a single working-man. Among the 
notable men who came to hear the famous ora- 
tor were M. Ds M. Apout, M. 
M. Araco, and Lemorns. The 
authorities had limited Father HyacintusE to 
moral topics, and he therefore spoke upon the 
“Love of Truth as the Foundation of Good 
Morals.”” Though put by legal restraints into 
fetters, he nevertheless achieved an oratorical 
triumph. His subject carried him ever and anon 
to the boundary of the forbidden—politics and 
religion—and he would be compelled suddenly 
to drop his argument. What a pity that a man 
capable of eo all France, whose heart is 
burning with the desire to tell his countrymen 
of a better life and a better hope, should Bi- 
lenced in this fashion! And France is just now 
a — but then there are republics and 
republics. 


In the arrangements for the summer the 8un- 
-school conventions and encampments will 
hold the same place in the public mind as Mr. 
Moopr’s Tabernacle meetings in the winter. 
Eight State conventions will be held in June, 
as follows: Ohio, at Delaware, 5-7; Nebraska, 
at Omaha, 5-7; New York, at Buffalo, 12-14: 
Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg, 12-14; Iowa, at 
Otumwa, 12-14; Minnesota, at Mankato, 19-21; 
aera at Paris 26-28; Indiana, at Terre 
Haute? 26-28. One Sunday-school encampment 
falls-in June, that at Cazenovia, which opens 
the 28th and continues to July The other 
encampments eo noticed in this Intelli- 
ence) will be: Lakeside, Put-in-Bay, Ohio, July 
0-17; Lake Bluff, near Chicago, July 17-27; 
Inter-State, Loveland, Ohio, July 4-August 12; 
Chautauqua Lake, New York, August ; Par- 
liament, wrence Riv- 
er, Augus ; Clear e, Iowa, August 27- 
yg ge 6. At Chautanqua a Daily Herald 
will be published. Among the lect 
be ministers and laymen well known 
churches. 


A PERILOUS TRIP. 


On double-page engraving gives a spirited and 
graphic picture of one of the most exciting ad- 
ventures that ever took place in the mining re- 
gions of Nevada. The flume represented in our 
illustration is owned by Messrs. Mackey & Fam, 


rs will 
all the 


and is located in the mountains near Carson City. | 


It is about fifteen miles in length, leading from a 
lofty elevation down to the plain, and crossing in 
its course deep ravines, skirting terrible preci- 
pices and chasms, and prese&ting many sharp 
curves. It is fed with water from Lake Tahoe, 
and empties into a creek near Carson City. This 
flume, said to be the longest in the world, is used 
to carry down timber which is cut on the mountains. 

There are several places in its course where 
the incline is slight, and visitors are occasionally 
treated to a short trip over these inclines in a 


closely — to keep it steady. 

The men describe the trip as something terrific. 
The heavy boat got a fearful headway, and the 
men had no means of stopping it. In shooting 
sound the curves they thought p the 
flume, and precipitate them into the chasm that 
yawned beneath. Down the steeper inclines the 


heard to remark that he would not make that 
trip again for all the silver and gold in Nevada. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A orrmovia® has been recently issued by the Paria 
Department of the International Exhibition Company— 
whore office is in the Judges’ Hall, Centennial grounds, 
Philadelphia—giving information in regard to the Paris 
Universal Exposition to be held in 1878. It is stated 
that all governments, except Germany, Morocco, and 
the United States, have already accepted the invitation 
of the French authorities to participate in this Exhibi- 
tion, and space has been allotted to them. England 
is making extensive preparations ; and there is a strong 
desire that the official invitation of the French should 
be accepted by our government, and that a creditable 
representation of American products and manufac- 
tures should be secured. The Paris Exhibition will 
open May 1, 1878, and close on the following Sist of 
October. Goods will be received from January 1, 1875, 
until March 30. No charge is made for space; a lim- 
ited quantity of steam, gas, and motive power will be 
supplied free; and the General Commission will take 
precautions for the preservation of all objects exhibit- 
ed, and for the protection ofinventéons. But expenses 
of packing, transporting, and arranging goods are to 
be borne by exhibitors. No duties will be demanded 
for any goods except such as are intended for con- 
sumption. The general classification of articles to be 
exhibited is as follows: Works of Art; Education and 
Instruction ; Furniture and Accessories; Textile Fab- 
rics; Mining Industries; Apparatus and Processes 
used in Mechanical Manufactures; Alimentary Prod- . 
ucts; Agriculture and Pisciculture; and Horticulture. | 
Those who desire to become exhibitors woyld do weil 
to communicate with the International Exhibition 


Company. 


The long voyage of the City of Brussels, of the In- 
man Line, had caused great anxiety among friends of 
the passengers, when a fortunate meeting with another 
ateamer was the means of relieving wearisome ens- 
pense. It appears that the City of Brussels was dis- 
abled by a broken shaft on the second day out from 
New York, and the commander continued the voyage 
under sail. A large party of pilgrims, on their way to 
attend the celebration in Rome, were on board the 

Admission tickets to the Permanent Exhibition in | 
Philadelphia cost twenty-five, cents each, the holder 
being also admitted into Memorial Hall, in which the 
collection of the Philadelphia Museum and School,f 
Industrial Art is to be placed. The Saturdays in May 
are set apart for the school-children, the admission fee 
for teachers and pupils on those days being ten cents. 


As a token of appreciation for his valuable services, 
the Hon. A. T. Goshorn, Director-General of the Cen- 
tennia] Exhibition, has been presented with a hand- 
some library of five thousand volumes by the citizens 
of Philadelphia. The presentation ceremonies took 
place in Independence Hall. The library is a valuable 
one, and each volume bears an engraving of the coat 
of arms of the city, and the following: “ This volame 
is one of a library that was presented, May 11, 1877, to 
Hon. A. T. Goshorn, as a memento of respect and es- 
teem by the citizens of Philadelphia, for his services 
in organizing and directing the United States Centen- 
nial Exhibition in 1876.” 


There seems to be a public call for architects, engi- 
neers, and builders who are thoroughly competent. 
The bursting of reservoirs, the breaking of railroad 
bridges, the falling of post-office roofs and court- 
house walls, indicate either a deficiency in knowledge 
of the principles of sound construction, or incompe- 
tency or fraud in the building processes. When aci- 
| ence tells as just how much a wall of brick or stone 
or a pillar of iron will eupport, and gives definite laws 
for safe construction, it is not at all satisfactory to 
hear of roofs and walls falling because “ unsupported” 
and “ inadequate.” | 


As one consequence of the California drought, an im- 
mense number of sheep have died of starvation. It is 
estimated that one-half the sheep in the State have 
perished from this cause. 


A carnival in May is out of season any where, and a° 
éarnival in New York during that month has shown 
itself not only ill-timed but fll-placed. Such an affair 
may be successful in Southern Europe, or in some of 
the cities of our Southern States, where it is an estab- 
lished custom ; but our citizens do not take kindly to 
such burlesques. The recent attempt at a “ carnival” 
seemed nothing more or less than an “ advertising 
dodge” and a senseless folly. 


Shall we learn Russian names by means of the war? 
An exchange attempts tc give a lesson, thus: 
“ But when the Czar at last, 
Arming his youth, 
Sent Petroviarsichravst 
Over to Pruth; 
When Ibraimrustechukus 
Met Stchobielefstt, 


Bighed the newspaper man, 
Give us a rest.’ 


“No rest ; for Khalifat- 
Irtachuskcamos- 


Met in the field where 
Guiguervenogorih- 


Prsteh,” etc. 
Here the teacher becomes discouraged. 


A proposition has been made to establish a perma- 
nent music-hall in New~ York suitable for summer 
and winter concerts, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas. .The site suggested is the block bounded by 
Madison and Fourth avenues, Twenty-sixth and Twen- 
ty-seventh streets. A location so central could not 
fail to be popalar; and if the plans of the projectors 
are carried out, New York will have one of the finest 
temples of music in the worid. 


Every family should now bay a sewing-machine if 
possibile. All the important patents connected with 
these machines have expired, and prices have been re- 
duced, in many cases one-half. About twenty-five years 
ago a combination was formed by which several com- 
panies made common use of the patent for continuous 
feed motion. The mutual arrangements then made 
tended to keep the prices of all sewing-machines high 
—#o high that many were unable to purchase. This 
patent has been twice extended, and the law would not 
allow any further extension. The fina) result antici- 
pated is that the number of machines sold will be in- 
creased, the public will be benefited, and manufacturers 

particularly 


will not find their business injured, on the 
whole. 
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| boat constructed for that purpose. The two men oummaeen 
| who took the trip depicted in our engraving were € 
workmen, who some months ago conceived the 
| notion of shooting down the entire length of the 
flume, To carry out this fool-hardy adventure, 7 
they constructed a strong boat, sharp at the bow | 
and square at the stern, and fitting the flume 
: more than express-train velocity. 
The fifteen miles were passed in less than elev- 
en minutes! From the foot of the mountain to 
where the flume empties, the incline is gentle, 
and here the boat gradually lost its terrific head- 
way, and at length glided smoothly into the creek. 
—— Unharmed, but scared almost out of their senses, y 
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MONTENEGRO. 


Tuy rose to where their sovran eagle sails, 

They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 

Chaste, frugal, savage, arm’d by day and night 
Against the Turk; whose inroad nowhere’ scales 
Their headlong passes, but his footstep falls, 

And red with blood the Crescent reels from fight 

Before their dauntless hundreds, in prone flight 
By thousands down the crags and thro’ tie vales. 
© smallest among peoples! rough rock-thtone 

Of Freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 

Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years, 
Great Tsernagora! never since thine own | 

Black ridges drew the cloud and brake ‘the storm 

Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers. 

| ALFRED TENNYSON, 


THE CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 


Ovr Supplement this week consists ¢f a four- 
page pictorial map, drawn and engraved express- 
ly for Harper's Weekly, which gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the scene of military operatiors in the 
East. It includes the southernmost portion of 
the Russian Empire, the whole of European Tur- 
key, and all of Turkey in Asia, where the armies 
of the Cross and the Crescent now confront each 
other. The little kingdom of Greece, the Danu- 
bian Principalities, and a portion of the |Austrian 
Empire are also shown. With this map before 
him, the reader can easily trace the progress of 
military operations. The mountains, rivers, seas, 
and cities are distinctly marked, and ai pains 
have been taken to insure entire accuracy in re- 
gard to every point. By the aid of colored pen- 
cils, or pins whose heads may be decdrated in 
some manner that will make one set distinguish- 
able from the other, the hostile armies} may be 
easily represented, and the reader thus) enabled 
to keep the position of affairs always before him. 
In this way newspaper dispatches, which to minds 
occupied with other matters frequently tead like 
the utterances of some hidden oracle, will at once 
become invested with meaning, and the reader, 
lost in the mazes of Eastern geography, rescued 
from his bewilderment. The back of the map 
has been left a blank, so that without loging any 
thing of interest it can be mounted upon paste- 
board and kept for reference. 

In the opinion of those who have most thor- 
oughly studied the subject, the Russian advance 
into the Asiatic dominions of Turkey is likely to 
be of greater importance than the advance into 
European Turkey. We give, therefore,)in con- 
nection with our map some account of the coun- 
try in which the armies of the Czar, presging for- 
ward from Tiflis, are at this moment operating. 
Armenia, one of the great pashalics or pitovinces 
of the Turkish Empire, lies upon the southern 
slope of the Caucasus, southwest of Georgia, and 
separated from the Black Sea by the narrpw strip 
of land called Trebizond. The important towns 
of Armenia are Kars, Erzerum, and Bayazid or 
Bayezeed, the first-named being at the pregent mo- 
ment invested by the Russian forces, which be- 
gan the siege April 29.. Kars is the capital of 
the pashalic, or eyalet, and therefore an impor- 
tant point, occupying as it does a positioih nearly 
on the Russian frontier, and being the omtlet for 
the great transit trade between Turkey and Russia. 
It has a population of 12,000, whose exjperience 
in the late war between these two countfies will 
probably serve them well in their present strait. 
The siege of Kars by the Russians under Movra- 
viEFF, and its defense by the Turks, in 1855, with 
the aid and under the coflduct of General Wit- 
1aMs, form one of the most brilliant pas$ages in 
the history of that terrible struggle. The siege 
began on the 16th of June, and the place held 
out until December. 

Erzerum is situated on a high but tolerably 
well cultivated plain, at a distance of abput 110 
miles'southwest of Kars. This peculiar aind mar- 
velously constructed town must be visited in order 
to awaken full appreciation; but for a des¢ription 
of it we can not do better than to quote a few 
passages from a small volume on Armenia, pub- 
lished by Harrer & Brorners. It is from the 
pen of the Hon. Ropert Curzon, member of the 
commission appointed in 1842 to decide the vexed 
question of boundaries in this part of thé world. 
The style of the writer is sufficiently brilliant to 
make his work popular even if it were written 
upon a-less interesting subject. Borrowing from 
Pepys his pet exclamation, Mr. Curzon begins by 
saying: ‘Lord to see!’ what a place jis this 
Erzerum! I have never seen or heard jof any 
' thing the least like it. It is totally and éntirely 
different from any thing I ever saw before. As 
the whole view, whichever way we lookéd, was 
wrapped in interminable snow, we had not at 
first any very distinct idea of the nature}! of the 
ground that might be underneath. The tops of 
the houses being flat, the snow-covered city did 
not resemble any other town, but appeareti more 
like a great rabbit-warren. In the neighborhood 
of the consulate there were several larga heaps 
and mounds of earth, and it was difficult/to the 
uninitiated to discriminate correctly which was a 
house and which was a heap of soil and stones. 
Streets, glass windows, green doors with brass 
knockers, areas, and chimney-pots were things 
only known from the accounts of travellers from 
the distant regions where such things are used.” 
Further on, in speaking of the peculiarities of 
these semi-subterranean dwellings, Mr. Crrzon 
says: “‘There are stories, perhaps ee on 


fact, of hungry thieves lifting the flat stane off 
the top of the chimney and fishing up the|kettle 
in which the supper was stewing over the fire 
below, with a hooked stick—a feat which would 
not be at all difficult if the cook was thinking of 
something else, as sometimes will happen even in 
the best-regulated families.” Erzerum is 4 town 
of which it may be said, “ Its glory has departed.” 
At the beginning of this- century the population 
is said to have amounted to i90,000. Of late 
years it has become reduced to one-half that 
number; and every where throughout the city 
and suburbs ruins are found that show it t@ have 


ed at some time an importance that has 
ong since passed away. ' 

Bayazid lies about 150 miles to the southeast 
of Erzerum, and fifteen miles to the southwest of 
Mount Ararat. It is well fortified, and has a 
population of about 5000. Prior to 1830 it had 
a brisk trade, and the number of its inhabitants 
amounted to about 15,000, but since that time its 
commerce and also its population have rapidly 
decreased, owing, it is said, to the interference of 
Russia. Being situated near the frontier of that 
empire, it has been the scene of several conflicts. 
During the Crimean campaign the Russians gain- 
ed a signal triumph over the Turks at this point. 

Trebizond, lying between Armenia and the 
Black Sea, is another Turkish eyalet, possessing 
a population of about 250,000. Its most impor- 
tant town is a flourishing sea-port of the same 
name. Situated upon a rocky table-land, from 
which peculiarity it takes its name, the town of 
Trebizond presents an imposing appearance from 
the sea. It is surrounded by walls of great ex- 
tent, which also inclose numerous gardens. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Moslems. Outside the 
walls are various suburbs where the Christian 
part of the population resides, and where the 
principal bazars and khans have been éstablished. 
The town is defended by several forts along the 
walls, and by a fortified citadel perched upon a 
high rock on one side of the town. Trebizond 
has no safe port for ships except in the summer 
season. During the stormy months vessels find a 
harbor at Platena, seven miles to the west. Ba- 
tum, situated in the same eyalet, about 108 miles 
northeast of Trebizond, is the only good port on 
the eastern end of the Black Sea, and the only 
safe one at all in the winter season. It is well 
sheltered, and capable of containing a great many 
ships. The harbor is formed by a long point of 
land running out in a northerly direction, and 
has excellent and secure anchorage for ships of 
any draught of water. It is the most convenient 
point of communication with Persia, Georgia, and 
Armenia from the sea. In the Middle Ages, Ba- 
tum was a town of much importance, and suf- 
fered severely from the wars. Ruins of Greek 
churches and other edifices are found in the neigh- 
borhood, many of them being extensive and very 
interesting. Its population is about 8000. The 
eastern portion is healthful, but the west side is 
not, owing to marshes, which in the months from 
July to October render it very injurious to health. 
An extensive export trade is carried on in hides, 
honey, and oak for ship-building purposes. 

Transcaucasia, occupying a position between 
the Caucasian range on the north and Armenia 
and Persia on the west and south, is a small tract 
of land belonging to the Russians, and included, 
so far as governmental jurisdiction is concerned, 
within that portion of the Czar’s dominions known 
asthe Caucasus. This district includes the whole 
of Western Georgia, at one time the possession 
of Persia, but wrenched from that empire in her 
frequent struggles with Russia. The inhabitants 
are celebrated for their beauty, and under Mo- 
hammeda@ rule the white slaves of Western Asia 
and of Egypt were mostly drawn from among 
them and the Circassians. Many are followers of 
Islam, but a large proportion profess the doctrines 
of the Greek Church. The condition of the peo- 
ple, though somewhat ameliorated under Russian 
rule, is, on the whole, deplorable. The most 
flourishing sea-port of Transcaucasia is Redut- 
Kalé, situated on the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea. It is the port of Tiflis, of which an illus- 
tration was given in a recent number of the 
Weekly. A line of steamboats connects Redut- 
Kalé with Trebizond, Smyrna, Constantinople, and 
Marseilles. The trade carried on is considerable. 
The principal exports are raw silk, caviare, and 
timber, while the imports consist chiefly of cot- 
ton, woolen stuffs, wine, and hardwares. During 
the Crimean war the town was nearly consumed 
by fire, but it has since been rebuilt and fortified. 
Ten miles to the south of Redut-Kalé lies the port 
of Poti. It suffers through the peculiarity of its 
harbor, a heavy bar obstructing the passage of 
vessels of any size. 

South of Transcaucasia, and nearly upon the 
confines of Asiatic Turkey, lies an inland sea of 
considerable extent, called the Lake of Van. Its 
area is about 1200 square miles, the length being 
in the neighborhood of eighty miles, while the 
extreme breadth measures fifty miles. It is fed 
by eight or more small streams, and has no visi- 
ble outlet. Its waters are salt, and the only fish 
caught in it are a kind of sardines. These are salt- 
ed, and exported throughout Asia Minor. Near the 
southeast shore of this lake stands a fortified town 
called Van. It is some 145 miles distant from Er- 
zerum, and has a population of about 15,000. One 
of the principal industries is the manufacture of 
cotton goods, and the bazars are usually well stored 
with the produce of the vicinity. Van is always 
called among the Armenians Schamiramakert, i. ¢., 
“ Town of Semiramis.” It contains ancient ruins, 
and cuneal inscriptions are found in which the 
name of Xerxes frequently occurs. At the pres- 
ent time the fortifications are much dilapidated ; 
but the town is overlooked by a citadel, which 
from its position on a lofty height would become 
important in case of an attack. Van is one of 
the stations occupied by the mission of the Con- 
gregational Church in Turkey. It has been called 
“the Sevastopol of the Armenign Church,” and 
the brethren had long wished to see mission fam- 
ilies stationed there. The other stations now 
occupied by the mission of the Congregational 
Church are Erzerum, Harpoot, and Mardin, Bitlis 
having been included in the Van station field. 
The station at Erzerum is the only one likely to 
be disturbed by the war, the others being remote 
from the scene of hostilities. The out-stations 
of the Eastern Turkish mission number 114. The 
churches are thirty, with a total number of 1567; 
nineteen of these churches have native preachers, 
and there are thirty other native preachers, nine- 
ty-five teachers, and sixty-three helpers. 

To the westward of Van lies the pashalic af 


Diarbekir. The capital, a town of the same name, 
is situated on the right bank of the Tigris, at 
a short distance from the river, the intervening 
space being occupied by handsome gardens. The 
town, which is circular in shape, occupies a con- 
siderable area, and is surrounded by high walls, 
flanked with towers, and pierced by four gates. 
The streets are dirty, and the houses for the most 
part are built of rough stone, plastered with a 
composition of mud and straw; but some of the 
better class are of black basalt. It has numer- 
ous handsome mosques, khans, bazars, and also 
five Christian churches. Extensive manufactures 
of silk, cotton, and other goods, which, together 
with an active commerce between Aleppo and 
Bagdad, affording employment to about 40,000 
families, were at one time carried.on here. At 
present the trade and manufactures have greatly 
declined, and the population of Diarbekir does 
not now amount to more than 8000 families. A 
large proportion of these is Turkish, the rest 
being Greek, Armenian, Catholic, and Jewish. 
The silk manufacture, however, has improved of 
late, but will probably be paralyzed again by the 
effects of the present war. Diarbekir occupies 
the site of the Amida, which was a place of im- 
portance in the reign of Constanting, by whom 
it was greatly strengthened and enlarged. It was 
afterward captured by the Persians, and again 
retaken by the Romans. In 503 it fell for the 
second time into the hands of the Persians, and 
for the next thousand years it suffered an endless 
series of vicissitudes. In 1515 it finally passéd 
into the possession of the Sultan Seim of Turkey. 

The above short summary is intended to in- 
clude only a few of the more important points on 
our map which are in the immediate vicinity of 
that portion of Asiatic Turkey at present threat- 
ened by the forces of Russia. As the theatre of 
war changes from one scene to another, the local- 
ities will be illustrated and described from time 
to time in the columns of the Weekly. 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 


By MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avrsor or “Taxen at THE Froop,” Men's 
Saozs,” “Josuva Haeearn’s 
“Weavers anp WEPFt,” 


CHAPTER IV. 


““DOWER’D WITH OUR CURSE, AND STRANGER’D 
WITH OUR OATH.” 


THERE was no pleasanter house in Little Yaf- 
ford or its neighborhood to visit on a Sunday 
evening than the shabby old Vicarage in which 
Mr. and Mrs, Dulcimer had lived happily for the 
last twenty years. It was an old house, and had 
never been a grand house even in its best days. 
Indeed, there was a legend in Little Yafford that 
it had once belonged to a farm, and there was a 
certain homely substantiality and solidity about 
it which favored that idea. Severe critics de- 
clared that there was not a single good room 
in the house, and it must be admitted that all 
the rooms were low, and that the chimneys pro- 
jected into them in a way which modern archi- 
tecture disallows, leaving four deep recesses on 
each side to be filled up with books, old china, or 
such miscellaneous as Mrs. Piper, of the 
Park, denounced under the comprehensive epi- 
thet rubbish. The windows were small case- 
ments, with leaden lattices, and admitted as little 
light as was consistent with their obvious function. 
Heavy old beams supported the low ceilings; big 
old grates devoured incalculable quantities of 
fuel, but happily coals—pronounced for the most 
part as a dissyllable—co-als—were cheap at Lit- 
tle Yafford. 

The furniture was in keeping with the house, 
for it was all ancient and shabby, and had a won- 
derful individuality about it, which, in Clement 
Dulcimer’s opinion, quite atoned for its shabbi- 
ness. Almost all those old chairs and tables, and 
sofas, and brass-mounted sideboards, and Indian 
cabinets, and Queen Anne what-nots, had come to 
the vicar by inheritance; and it was to him as if 
he saw the friendly faces of the dead-and 
kindred smiling at him from the three-cornered 
bureau, or the Japanese escritoire, or the walnut- 
wood chest of drawers. He even got into the 
way of calling the furniture after the testators 
who had left it to him, and would tell his wife to 
fetch him the packet of sermon paper out of 
Aunt Tabitha, or that he had left his spectacles 
on Uncle Joseph. 

e dining-room on this autumnal Sunday even- 
ing had a look of homely comfort which was 
cheering to a heart not given wholly over to spir- 
itual things. It was a long low room with three 
square casements on the southern side, and a 


wide old fire-place bordered with blue and. white ° 


Dutch tiles at the end. On each side of the fire- 
place was the deep recess before mentioned, filled 
with old oak shelves on which were ranged the 
odds and ends of porcelain and delf which had, 
as it were, dropped from various branches of the 
family treeinto Clement Dulcimer’s lap. Aunt 
Tabitha’s Swansea tea set, with its sprawling red 
roses on a cream-colored ground; Uncle Tim- 
othy’s quaint Lowestoft jugs; Cousin Simeon’s 
Bow tea-pot and punch bowl; grandmamma’s 
Oriental dessert plates; a Chelsea shepherdess 
minus an arm; a Chelsea shepherd piping to a 
headless sheep. There was a good deal of rub- 
bish, no doubt, as Mrs. Piper declared, amidst 
that heterogeneous collection; but there was a 
great deal more value in those cups and plates 
than Clement Dulcimer suspected, or he would 
_— been sorely tempted to exchange them for 
8. 

At the end of the room facing the fire-place 
stood that fine old sideboard of the Chippendale 
period, familiarly known as Uncle John. Faci 
the windows were book-shelves from floor to ceil- 


ing; books enough to constitute a library in most 
people’s opinion, but only the refuse and outcasts 
of Clement Dulcimer’s collection. 
To-night a big fire burned in the capacious 
te, a log of the old poplar that was blown 
own in the last high wind blazing merrily at the 
top of the coals, as if the stout old tree felt glad 


‘to make so jovial an end. The long table shone 


and glittered with old silver and heavy diamond-cut 
glass, with here and there a tall-stemmed beak- 
er, or an engraved flask as old as the pictures of 
Teniers or Breughel. A bowl of chrysanthemums, 
a darkly glazed ham, a game pie, a sirloin, and a 
salad made a glow of color, and promised a sub- 
stantial repast. Every body knew that what the 
vicar gave was of the best ; no cheap Champagnes 
or doubtful Moselles, but sound claret, and the 
finest beer that was brewed on this side of York. 

The supper hour was supposed to be nine o’clock, 
and on returning from church the gentlemen had 
come straight to the dining-room. Mrs. Dulcimer 
and the two girls found them there when they 
came down stairs after taking off their bonnets. 

The vicar was standing in front of the fire, 
caressing his favorite tabby cat with his foot, as 
that privileged animal rolled upon the hearth-rug. 
Sir Kenrick sat in Cousin Simeon’s arm-chair, a 
deep, velvet-covered chair, almost as large as a 
small house. Cyril stood with his head leaning 
against the high chimney-piece, looking dreamily 
down at the fire. 

“Welcome, young ladies !” exclaimed the vicar, 
cheerily. “I thought Mrs. Dulcimer was never 

ing to give us our supper. Come, Beatrix, this 
oar place at my right hand.” 

“ And Sir Kenrick will sit next Beatrix,” cried 
Mrs. Dulcimer, on mancuvring intent. “ Isabel- 
la, my love, you next the Vicar, and Cyril must sit 
by me. I want to ask him about the next mis- 
sionary meeting.” 

They were all seated after good-natured Mrs, 
Dulcimer’s desire. Kenrick by the side of Bea- 
trix, gravely contemplative of the fine face with 
its rich un-English coloring; Cyril looking a lit- 
tle distrait as lively Miss Scratchell discussed his 
sermon, in her bright, appreciative way, and with 
an air of being quite as well read in theology as 
he was. A wonderful girl, Miss Scratchell, with 
a knack of picking up stray facts, and educating 
herself with the crumbs that fell from other peo- 
ple’s tables, just as her father’s poultry picked 
up their nourishment in the open street and oth- 
er people’s stable-yards. 

“‘ How did you like the sermon, Sir Kenrick ?” 
asked Isabella, smiling across the chrysanthe- 
mums, and offering to the baronet’s contempla- 
tion an insignificant prettiness, all dimples and 

e pink roses, 

“As much as I like any sermons, except the 


vicar’s,” answered Kenrick, coolly. “I like to - 


hear Mr. Dulcimer preach because he makes me 
think. I sit on tenter-hooks all the time, longing 
to stand up and argue the point with him. But 
as for Cyril’s moral battering-rams and catapults, 
and all the artillery which he brings to bear 
against my sinful soul, I’m afraid their chief ef- 
fect is to make me drowsy.” 

“They do other people good, though,” said 
Isabella. ‘Mrs. Piper told me she never felt 
awakened till she heard Mr. Culverhouse’s Lent 
sermons.” 

“Praise from Mrs. Piper is praise indeed,” re- 
marked the vicar. 

“Oh, but she really does know a good deal 
about sermons,” said Isabella. “She is very fond 
of what she calls serious reading; she reads a 
sermon every morning before she goes to her 
cook to order the dinner.” 

“ And then she goes to the larder and looks at 
the joints to see if there have been ‘followers’ 
overnight,” suggested Kenrick, “and according to 
her theological reading is the keenness of her eye 
and the acidity of her temper. If she has been 
reading Jeremy Taylor, she takes a liberal view of 


the sirloin, and orders a hot joint for the servants’ . 


hall. Ifshe has been reading old Latimer, she is 
humorous and caustic, and orders hash and cold 
meat as too good for domestic sinners. But if 
her pious meditations have been directed by Bax- 
ter or Charnock, I pity the cook. There will be 
short commons in the servants’ hall that day.” 

Bella laughed heartily. She bad a pretty laugh, 
and she made it a rule to laugh at any sally of 
Sir Kenrick’s. It is something for a penniless 
village lawyer’s daughter to be on familiar terms 
with a baronet, even though his estate be ever so 
heavily mortgaged. Bella felt that her intimacy 
with the Vicarage and its surroundings lifted her 
above the rest of the Scratchells. Her — 
sisters used to ask her what Sir Kenrick was like, 
and if he wore thick-soled boots like common 
people, and ever drank any thing so vulgar as beer. 

The supper went on merrily. The vicar talk- 
ed of men and of books, the younger men joining in 
just enough to sustain the conversation. Supper 
at the Vicarage—substantial as the meal was— 
seemed more or less an excuse for sitting at a ta- 
ble talking for a couple of hours ata stretch. Long 
after the sirloin had been carried off to do duty 
in the kitchen, Mr. Dulcimer sat in the carver’s 
seat, sipping his claret and talking of men and 
books. Beatrix could not imagine any thing more 
delightful than those Sunday evening 

But now came a message from the footman in 
the kitchen to remind his mistress that it was 
half past ten. The rule at Water House was for 
every door to be locked and bolted when the clock 
struck eleven. - Beatrix started up like Cinder- 
ella at the ball. 

Nite -, Mrs. Dulcimer, I had no idea it was 60 
te 

“A tribute to my conversation, or a proof of 
your patience, my dear,” said the vicar. ‘Cyril, 
you'll see Miss Harefield home. Jane, run and 
get Miss Harefield’s bonnet.” 

“Kenrick can see Beatrix home while Cyril 
tells us about the missionary meeting,” said that 
artful Mrs. Dulcimer. , 

“My dear Mrs, Dulcimer, I can tel) you about 
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MONTENEGRO. 


Tury rose to where their sovran eagle rails, 
They kept their faith, their freedom, on the height, 
Chaste, frugal, savage, arm’d by day and night 
Against the Turk; whose inroad tgs a 


Their headlong passes, but his footstep 
And red with blood the Crescent reels i 
Before their dauntiess hundreds, in pro 


ls, 


om fight 


je flight 


By thousands down the crags and thro’ the vales. 
© smallest among peoples! rough rock-thfone 
Of Freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 


Of Turkish Islam for five hundred yearé 
Great Tsernagora! never since thine own | 


Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 
Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers. 
A.rrep TENNYSON. 


THE CROSS AND THE CRESCENT. 


Orr Supplement this week consists df a four- 


page pictorial map, drawn and engraved 


express- 


ly for Harper's Weekly, which gives a bird’s-eye 
view of the scene of military operations in the 


East. Jt includes the southernmost 


rtion of 


the Russian Empire, the whole of European Tur- 
key, and all of Turkey in Asia, where the armies 


of the Cross and the Crescent now conf 


nt each 


other. The little kingdom of Greece, tl 


Danu- 


hian Principalities, and a portion of the Austrian 
Empire are also shown. With this map before 
him, the reader can easily trace the progress of 
military operations. The mountains, rivers, seas, 
and cities are distinctly marked, and great pains 
have been taken to insure entire accuracy in re- 


cils, or pins whose heads may be decd 


red pen- 
rated in 


some manner that will make one set distinguish- 


able from the other, the hostile armies) 


may be 


easily represented, and the reader thus enabled 
to keep the position of affairs always before him. 
In this way newspaper dispatches, which to minds 
occupied with other matters frequently tead like 


the utterances of some hidden oracle, will 


lost in the mazes of Eastern geography, 
from his bewilderment. The back of 
has been left a blank, so that without los 
thing of interest it can be mounted upo 
board and kept for reference. 

In the opinion of those who have mé¢ 
oughly studied the subject, the Russian 
into the Asiatic dominions of Turkey is 


at once 
reader, 
rescued 
map 
ing any 
n paste- 


let thor- 
advance 
ikely to 


be of greater importance than the advance into 


European Turkey. We give, therefore, 


in con- 


nection with our map some account of the coun- 
try in which the armies of the Czar, presging for- 
ward from Tiflis, are at this moment operating. 
Armenia, one of the great pashalics or provinces 
of the Turkish Empire, lies upon the southern 
slope of the Caucasus, southwest of Georgia, and 
separated from the Black Sea by the narrpw strip 
of land called Trebizond. The important towns 
of Armenia are Kars, Erzerum, and Bayazid or 


Bayezeed, the first-named being at the pre 


gent mo- 


ment invested by the Russian forces, which be- 
gan the siege April 29. Kars is the capital of 
the pashalic, or eyalet, and therefore ar impor- 
tant point, occupying as it does a position nearly 
on the Russian frontier, and being the oitlet for 
the great transit trade between Turkey and Russia. 
It has a population of 12,006, whose experience 
in the late war between these two countries will 


probably serve them well in their presen 
The siege of Kars by the Russians under 


t strait. 
Movra- 


vierFr, and its defense by the Turks, in 1855, with 
the aid and under the coffduct of General Wit- 
1aMs, form one of the most brilliant pasgages in 
the history of that terrible struggle. The siege 
began on the 16th of June, and the place held 


out until December. 


Erzerum is situated on a high but tolerably 
well cultivated plain, at a distance of abput 110 


miles southwest of Kars. This peculiar ai 
velously constructed town must be visited j 
to awaken full appreciation; but for a dest 
of it we can not do better than to quote 
passages from a small volume on Armeni 


d mar- 

order 
bription 
a few 
pub- 


lished by Harper & Brorners. It is from the 
pen of the Hon. Ropert Curzon, member of the 
commission appointed in 1842 to decide the vexed 
question of boundaries in this part of thd world. 
The style of the writer is sufficiently brilliant to 


make his work popular even if it were 


written 


upon a less interesting subject. Borrowing from 
Perys his pet exclamation, Mr. Curzon begins by 


saving: “‘*Lord to see!’ what a place 
Erzerum! I have never seen or heard 


is this 
of any 


thing the least like it. It is totally and éntirely 
different from any thing I ever saw befote. As 
the whole view, whichever way we lookéd, was 


wrapped in interminable snow, we had 


not at 


first any very distinct idea of the nature’ of the 


ground that might be underneath. The | 


tops of 


the houses being flat, the snow-covered ¢ity did 


not resemble any other town, but appearé 


d more 


like a great rabbit-warren. ‘In the neightiorhood 
of the consulate there were several larg¢ heaps 
and mounds of earth, and it was difficulf| to the 


uninitiated to discriminate correctly whicl 
house and which was a heap of soil and 
Streets, glass windows, green doors wit] 
knockers, areas, and chimney-pots were 
only known from the accounts of travelle 
the distant regions where such things ar¢ 
Further on, in speaking of the peculiar 


was a. 


‘stones. 
» brass 
things 
rs from 
used.” 
ities of 


these semi-subterranean dwellings, Mr. (Ccurzon 


says: “There are stories, perhaps foun 


ded on 


fact, of hungry thieves lifting the flat stone off 
the top of the chimney and fishing up thp kettle 
in which the supper was stewing over tthe fire 
below, with a hooked stick—a feat which would 


not be at all difficult if the cook was thir 
something else, as sometimes will happen 
the best-regulated families.” Erzerum ig 


king of 
even in 
a town 


of which it may be said, “Its glory has departed.” 


At the beginning of this century the po; 
is said to have amounted to 100,000. 

years it has become reduced to one-hi 
number; and every where throughout | 


ulation 
Of late 
ilf that 
ihe city 


to have 


| at some time an importance that has 
long since passed away. 

Bayazid lies about 150 miles to the southeast 
of Erzerum, and fifteen miles to the southwest of 
Mount Ararat. It is well fortified, and has a 
population of about 5000. Prior to 1830 it had 
a brisk trade, and the number of its inhabitants 
amounted to about 15,000, but since that time its 
commerce and also its population have rapidly 
decreased, owing, it is said, to the interference of 
Russia, Being situated near the frontier of that 
empire, it has been the scene of several conflicts. 
During the Crimean campaign the Russians gain- 
ed a signal triumph over the Turks at this point. 

Trebizond, lying between Armenia and the 
Black Sea, is another Turkish eyalet, possessing 
a population of about 250,000. Its most impor- 
tant town is a flourishing sea-port of the same 
name. Situated upon a rocky table-land, from 
which peculiarity it takes its name, the town of 
Trebizond presents an imposing appearance from 
the sea. It is surrounded by walls of great ex- 
tent, which also inclose numerous gardens. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Moslems. Outside the 
walls are various suburbs where the Christian 
part of the population resides, and where the 
principal bazars and khans have been established. 
The town is defended by several forts along the 
walls, and by a fortified citadel perched upon a 
high rock on one side of the town. Trebizond 
has no safe port for ships except in the summer 
season. During the stormy months vessels find a 
harbor at Platena, seven miles to the west. Ba- 
tum, situated in the same eyalet, about 108 miles 
northeast of Trebizond, is the only good port on 
the eastern end of the Black Sea, and the only 
safe one at all in the winter season. It is well 
sheltered, and capable of containing a great many 
ships. The harbor is formed by a long point of 
land running out in a northerly direction, and 
has excellent and secure anchorage for ships of 
any draught of water. It is the most convenient 
point of communication with Persia, Georgia, and 
Armenia from the sea. In the Middle Ages, Ba- 
tum was a town of much importance, and suf- 
fered severely from the wars. Ruins of Greek 
churches and other edifices are found in the neigh- 
borhood, many of them being extensive and very 
interesting. Its population is about 3000. The 
eastern portion is’ healthful, but the west side is 
not, owing to marshes, which in the months from 
July to October render it very injurious to health. 
An extensive export trade is carried on in hides, 
honey, and oak for ship-building purposes. 

Transcaucasia, occupying a position between 
the Caucasian range on the north and Armenia 
and Persia on the west and south, is a small tract 
of land belonging to the Russians, and included, 
so far as governmental jurisdiction is concerned, 
within that portion of the Czar’s dominions known 
asthe Caucasus. This district includes the whole 
of Western Georgia, at one time the possession 
of Persia, but wrenched from that empire in her 
frequent struggles with Russia. The inhabitants 
are celebrated for their beauty, and under Mo- 
hammedan rule the white slaves of Western Asia 
and of Egypt were mostly drawn from among 
them and the Circassians. Many are followers of 
Islam, but a large proportion profess the doctrines 
of the Greek Church. The condition of the peo- 
ple, though somewhat ameliorated under Russian 
rule, is, on the whole, deplorable. The most 
flourishing sea-port of Transcaucasia is Redut- 
Kalé, situated on the eastern shore of the Black 
Sea. It is the port of Tiflis, of which an illus- 
tration was given in a recent number of the 
Weekly. A line of steamboats connects Redut- 
Kalé with Trebizond, Smyrna, Constantinople, and 
Marseilles. The trade carried on is considerable. 
The principal exports are raw silk, caviare, and 
timber, while the imports consist chiefly of cot- 
ton, woolen stuffs, wine, and hardwares. During 
the Crimean war the town was nearly consumed 
by fire, but it has since been rebuilt and fortified. 
Ten miles to the south of Redut-Kalé lies the port 
of Poti. It suffers through the peculiarity of its 
harbor, a heavy bar obstructing the passage of 
vessels of any size. e 

South of Transcaucasia, and nearly upon the 
confines of Asiatic Turkey, lies an inland sea of 
considerable extent, called the Lake of Van. Its 
area is about 1200 square miles, the length being 
in the neighborhood of eighty miles, while the 
extreme breadth measures fifty miles. It is fed 
by eight or more small streams, and has no visi- 
ble outlet. Its waters are salt, and the only fish 
caught in it are a kind of sardines. These are salt- 
ed, and exported throughout Asia Minor. Near the 
southeast shore of this lake stands a fortified town 
called Van. It is some 145 miles distant from Er- 
zerum, and has a population of about 15,000. One 
of the principal industries is the manufacture of 
cotton goods, and the bazars are usually well stored 
with the produce of the vicinity. Van is always 
called among the Armenians Schamiramakert, i. ¢., 
“Town of Semiramis.” It contains ancient ruins, 
and cuneal inscriptions are found in which the 
name of Xerxes frequently occurs. At the pres- 
ent time the fortifications are much dilapidated ; 
but the town is overlooked by a citadel, which 
from its position on a lofty height would become 
important in case of an attack. Van is one of 
the stations occupied by the mission of the Con- 
gregational Church in Turkey. It has been called 
“the Sevastopol of the Armenian Church,” and 
the brethren had long wished to see mission fam- 
ilies stationed there. The other stations now 
occupied by the mission of the Congregational 
Church are Erzerum, Harpoot, and Mardin, Bitlis 
having been included in the Van station field. 
The station at Erzerum is the only one likely to 
be disturbed by the war, the others being remote 
from the scene of hostilities. The out-stations 
of the Eastern Turkish mission number 114. The 
churches are thirty, with a total number of 1567; 
nineteen of these churches have native preachers, 
and there are thirty other native preachers, nine- 
ty-five teachers, and sixty-three helpers. 


To the westward of Van lies the pashalic of 


Diarbekir. The capital, a town of the same name, 
is situated on the right bank of the Tigris, at 
a short distance from the river, the intervening 
space bene occupied by handsome gardens. The 
town, which is circular in shape, occupies a con- 
siderable area, and is surrounded by high walls, 
flanked with towers, and pierced by four gates. 
The streets are dirty, and the houses for the most 
part are built of rough stone, plastered with a 
composition of mud and straw; but some of the 
Better class are of black basalt. It has numer- 
ous handsome mosques, khans, bazars, and also 
five Christian churches. Extensive manufactures 
of silk, cotton, and other goods, which, together 
with an active commerce between Aleppo and 
Bagdad, affording employment to about 40,000 
families, were at one time carried.on here. At 
present the trade and manufactures have greatly 
declined, and the population of Diarbekir does 
not now amount to more than 8000 families. A 
large proportion of these is Turkish, the rest 
being Greek, Armenian, Catholic, and Jewish. 
The silk manufacture, however, has improved of 
late, but will probably be paralyzed again by the 
effects of the present war. Diarbekir occupies 
the site of the Amida, which was a place of im- 
portance in the reign of ConsTanTINE, by whom 
it was greatly strengthened andenlarged. It was 
afterward captured by the Persians, and again 
retaken by the Romans. In 508 it fell for the 
second time into the hands of the Persians, and 
for the next thousand years it suffered an endless 
series of vicissitudes. In 1515 it finally passed 
into the possession of the Sultan Szim of Turkey. 

The above short summary is intended to in- 
clude only a few of the more important points on 
our map which are in the immediate vicinity of 
that portion of Asiatic Turkey at present threat- 
ened by the forces of Russia. As the theatre of 
war changes from one scene to another, the local- 
ities will be illustrated and described from time 
to time in the columns of the Weekly. 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 
“(DOWER'D WITH OUR CURSE, AND STRANGER’D 
WITH OUR OATH.” 


THERE was no pleasanter house in Little Yaf- 
ford or its neighborhood to visit on a Sunday 
evening than the shabby old Vicarage in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Dulcimer had lived happily for the 
last twenty years. It was an old houge, and had 
never been a grand house even in its' best days. 
Indeed, there was a legend in Little Yafford that 
it had once belonged to a farm, and there was a 
certain homely substantiality and solidity about 
it which favored that idea. Severe critics de- 
clared that there was not a single good room 
in the house, and it must be admitted that all 
the rooms were low, and that the chimneys pro- 
jected into them in a way which modern archi- 
tecture disallows, leaving four deep recesses on 
each side to be filled up with books, old china, or 
such miscellaneous as Mrs. Piper, of the 
Park, denounced under the comprehensive epi- 
thet rubbish. The windows were small case- 
ments, with leaden lattices, and admitted as little 
light as was consistent with their obvious function. 
Heavy old beams supported the low ceilings ; big 
old grates devoured incalculable quantities of 
fuel, but happily coals—pronounced for the most 
part as a dissyllable—co-als—were cheap at Lit- 
tle Yafford. 

The furniture was in keeping with the house, 
for it was all ancient and shabby, and had a won- 
derful individuality about it, which, in Clement 
Dulcimer’s opinion, quite atoned for its shabbi- 
ness. Almost all those old chairs and tables, and 
sofas, and brass-mounted sideboards, and Indian 
cabinets, and Queen Anne what-nots, had come to 
the vicar by inheritance ; and it was to him as if 
he saw the friendly faces of the dead-and-gone 
kindred smiling at him from the three-cornered 
bureau, or the Japanese escritoire, or the walnut- 
wood chest of drawers. He even got into the 
way of calling the furniture after the testators 
who had left it to him, and would tell his wife to 
fetch him the packet of sermon paper out of 
Aunt Tabitha, or that he had left his spectacles 
on Uncle Joseph. 

The dining-room‘on this autumnal Sunday even- 
ing had a look of homely comfort which was 
cheering to a heart not given wholly over to spir- 
itual things. It was a long low room with three 
square casements on the southern side, and a 


wide old fire-place bordered with blue and white ° 


Dutch tiles at the end. On each side of the fire- 
place was the deep recess before mentioned, filled 
with old oak shelves on which were ranged the 
odds and ends of porcelain and delf which had, 
as it were, dropped from various branches of the 
family tree’into Clement Dulcimer’s lap. Aunt 
Tabitha’s Swansea tea set, with its mast Sg 
roses on a cream-colored ground; Uncle 

othy’s quaint Lowestoft jugs; Cousin Simeon’s 
Bow tea-pot and punch bowl; grandmamma’s 
Oriental dessert plates; a Chelsea shepherdess 
minus an arm; a Chelsea shepherd piping to a 
headless sheep. There was a good deal of rub- 
bish, no doubt, as Mrs. Piper declared, amidst 
that heterogeneous collection; but there was a 
great deal more value in those cups and plates 
than Clement Dulcimer suspected, or he would 
— been sorely tempted to exchange them for 

8. 

At the end of the room facing the fire-place 
stood that fine old sideboard of the Chippendale 
period, familiarly known as Uncle John. Facin 
the windows were book-shelves from floor to ceil- 


ing; books enough to constitute a library in most 
people’s opinion, but only the refuse and outcasts 
of Clement Dulcimer’s collection. 

To-night a big fire burned in the capacious 

te, a log of the old poplar that was blown 
own in the last high wind blazing merrily at the 
top of the coals, as if the stout old tree felt 
to make so jovial an end. The long table shone 
and glittered with old silver and heavy diamond-cut 
glass, with here and there a tall-stemmed beak- 
er, or an engraved flask as old as the pictures of 
Teniers or Breughel. A bow! of chrysanthemums, 
a darkly glazed ham, a game pie, a sirloin, and a 
salad made a glow of color, and promised a sub- 
stantial repast. Every body knew that what the 
vicar gave was of the best ; no cheap Champagnes 
or doubtful Moselles, but sound claret, and the 
finest beer that was brewed on this side of York. 

The supper hour was supposed to be nine o’clock, 
and on returning from church the gentlemen had 
come straight to the dining-room. Mrs. Dulcimer 
and the two girls found them there when they 
came down stairs after taking off their bonnets. 

The vicar was standing in front of the fire, 
caressing his favorite tabby cat with his foot, as 
that privileged animal rolled upon the hearth-rug. 
Sir Kenrick sat in Cousin Simeon’s arm-chair, a 
deep, velvet-covered chair, almost as large as a 
small house. Cyril stood with his head leaning 
against the high chimney-piece, looking dreamily 
down at the fire. 

“Welcome, young ladies !” exclaimed the vicar, 
cheerily. “I thought Mrs. Dulcimer was never 
going to give us our supper. Come, Beatrix, this 
is your place at my right hand.” 

“ And Sir Kenrick will sit next Beatrix,” cried 
Mrs. Dulcimer, on manceuvring intent. ‘“Isabel- 
la, my love, you next the Vicar, and Cyril must sit 


by me. I want to ask him about the next mis- . 


sionary 

They were all seated after good-natured Mrs, 
Dulcimer’s desire. Kenrick by the side of Bea- 
trix, gravely contemplative of the fine face with 
its rich un-English coloring; Cyril looking a lit- 
tle distrait as lively Miss Scratchell discussed his 
sermon, in her bright, appreciative way, and with 
an air of being quite as well read in theology. as 
he was. A wonderful girl, Miss Scratchell, with 
a knack of picking up stray facts, and educating 
herself with the crumbs that fell from other peo- 
ple’s tables, just as her father’s poultry picked 
up their nourishment in the open street and oth- 
er people’s stable-yards. 

“* How did you like the sermon, Sir Kenrick ?” 
asked Isabella, smiling across the chrysanthe- 
mums, and offering to the baronet’s contempla- 
tion an insignificant prettiness, all dimples and 
pale pink roses. 

“As much as I like any sermons, except the 
vicar’s,” answered Kenrick, coolly. “I like to 
hear Mr. Dulcimer,preach because he makes me 
think. I sit on tenter-hooks all the time, longing 
to stand up and argue the point with him. But 
as for Cyril’s moral battering-rams and catapults, 
and all the artillery which he brings to bear 
against my sinful soul, I’m afraid their chief ef- 
fect is to make me drowsy.” 

“They do other people good, though,” said 
Isabella. ‘Mrs. Piper told me she never felt 
awakened till she heard Mr. Culverhouse’s Lent 
sermons.” 

“Praise from Mrs. Piper is praise indeed,” re- 
marked the vicar. 

“Oh, but she really does know a good deal 
about sermons,” said Isabella. “She is very fond 
of what she calls serious reading; she reads a 
sermon every morning before she goes to her 
cook to order the dinner.” 

“ And then she goes to the larder and looks at 
the joints to see if there have been ‘followers’ 
overnight,” suggested Kenrick, “‘ and according to 
her theological reading is the keenness of her eye 
and the acidity of her temper. If she has been 
reading Jeremy Taylor, she takes a liberal view of 
the sirloin, and orders a hot joint for the servants’ 
hall. Ifshe has been reading old Latimer, she is 
humorous and caustic, and orders hash and cold 
meat as too good for domestic sinners. But if 
her pious meditations have been directed by Bax- 
ter or Charnock, I pity the cook. There will be 
short commons in the servants’ hall that day.” 

Bella laughed heartily. She had a pretty laugh, 
and she made it a rule to laugh at any sally of 
Sir Kenrick’s. It is something for a penniless 
village lawyer’s daughter to be on familiar terms 
with a baronet, even though his estate be ever so 
heavily mortgaged. Bella felt that her intimacy 
with the Vicarage and its surroundings lifted her 
above the rest of the Scriitchells. Her younger 
sisters used to ask her what Sir Kenrick was like, 
and if he wore thick-soled boots like common 
people, and ever drank any thing so vulgar as beer. 

The supper went on merrily. The vicar talk- 
ed of men and of books, the younger men joining in 
just enough to sustain the conversation. Supper 
at the Vicarage—substantial as the meal was— 
seemed more or less an excuse for sitting at a ta- 
ble talking for a couple of hours ata stretch. Long 
after the sirloin had been carried off to do duty 
in the kitchen, Mr. Dulcimer sat in the carver’s 
seat, sipping his claret and talking of men and 
books. Beatrix could not imagine any thing more 
delightful than those Sunday evening discourses, 

But now came a from the footman in 
the kitchen to remind his mistress that it was 
half past ten. The rule at Water House was for 


every door to be locked and bolted when the clock 


struck eleven. Beatrix started up like Oinder- 

ella at the ball. 

Nie Mrs. Dulcimer, I had no idea it was so 
te ” 

“A tribute to my conversation, or a proof of 
your patience, my dear,” said the vicar. ‘Cyril, 
you'll see Miss Harefield home. Jane, run and 
get Miss Harefield’s bonnet.” 

“Kenrick can see Beatrix home while _ 
tells us about the missionary meeting,” said that 
artful Mrs. Dulcimer. 

“My dear Mrs, Dulcimer, I can tel) you about 
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the missionary meeting this minute. I have had 
a letter from Mr. Vickerman, and he will be very 
happy to preach in the morning this day three 
weeks, and to give a lecture in the school-room 
on the following evening.” 

The neat little parlor-maid came back laden 
with jackets and bonnets, and Beatrix and Isa- 
bella equipped themselves quickly for their walk. 

“We really don’t want any one,” remarked 
Beatrix, blushing, as the two young men followed 
them into the hall. “James is here to take care 
of us.” 

James, in pepper and salt, pulled his forelock 
assentingly. 

“ But I am going with you all the same,” said 
Cyril, with gentle firmness, and he had the audaci- 
ty to offer her his arm before Sir Kenrick could 
seize his opportunity. 

Naturally Sir Kenrick gave his arm to Miss 
Scratchell. 

“What will they say at home when I tell them 
this thought Bella. 

She liked.Cyril best, and admired him as the 
first among men, but she could not forget Sir 
Kenrick’s title and ownership of an encumbered 


estate. ° 
All the stars were shining out of the dark calm 
heaven tellations and variable stars looking 


down at them from that unutterable remoteness 
beyond the planet Neptune. The walk was not 
long, but the way was full of beauty under that 
starry sky—a road that led down hill into the 
watery valley which made the chief loveliness of 
Little Yafford. It was a lonely road, leading 
away from the town—a road bordered on one 
side by a narrow wood of Scotch firs, on the oth- 
er by a stretch of somewhat marshy common 
land, and so down into the valley where the Water 
House rose, with black old tower, ivy-shrouded, 
above the winding river. There was an old Ro- 
man bridge across the river, and then came the 
gates of the Water House, under an ancient arch- 


way. 

Cyril walked away with Beatrix’s hand under 
his arm, the footman following at a respectful 
distance. Mr. Culverhouse forgot—or ignored— 
the fact of Miss Scratchell’s residence lying ex- 
actly the other way, and left Isabella to be dis- 
posed of by his cousin. Beatrix also seemed to 
forget all about her friend. She did not run 
back to bid Bella good-night. They would meet 
to-morrow, no doubt, and Bella—who was the soul 
of amiability—would forgive her. 

They walked on in silence—that thrilling si- 
lence which tells of deepest feeling. These are 
the moments which women remember and look 
back upon in the gray sober hours of after-life. 
It is not some girlish triumph—the glory of ball- 
room or court—which the faded beauty recalls 
and meditates upon with that sense of sad sweet- 
ness that hangs round a lost dream. No; it is 
such a moment as this—when her hand hung 
tremulous upon her lover's arm, and words would 
not come from her lips that were faint with a 


great joy. 

° peed you thought of what I said yesterday, 
Beatrix ?” Cyril asked at last, in those grave tones 
of hia which to her ear meant the most exquisite 
music. 

“Did not you say it? What should I do but 
think of it? When do I ever think of any thing 
except you and your words ?” she exclaimed, with 
a kind of impatience. 

“ And you have spoken to your father—or you 
have made up your mind to let me speak to him ?” 

“T have done neither. What is the use of my 
speaking—or of your speaking—unless you want 
my father to separate us forever? Do you think 
that he will be civil to you when he knows that I 
love you? Do you think he would let me marry 
the man I love? No; that would be showing me 
too much kindness. If we lived in the good old 
fairy-tale days, he would send out a herald to in- 
vite the ugliest and most hateful men in the 
kingdom to come and compete for his daughter’s 
hand, and the ugliest and vilest should have the 
prize. That’s how my father would treat me if 
the age we live in would allow him; and as he 
can’t do quite so much as that, he will wait qui- 
etly till some detestable person comes in his way, 
and then order me to marry him.” 

“ Beatrix, do you think it is right and just to 
talk like this ?” 

“T can’t pronounce upon the rightness of it, 
but I know it is not unjust. Iam saying nothing 
but the truth. Ah, Cyril, I may seem wicked and 
bitter and unwomanly when. I talk like this—yes, 
I am all those bad things—a woman unworthy to 
be loved by you—except that I am so much to be 
pitied. But who has made me what I am? If 
you knew how I used to try to make my father 
love me! If you could have seen me when I was 
a little thin sickly child, creeping into his study, 
and crouching at his knee, to be repulsed just a 
little more harshly than he would have sent away 
a dog! I went on trying against every discour- 
agement. Who else was there for me to love? 
who else was there tolove me? My mother was 
gone; my governess told me that it was natural 
for a father to love his child—an only child—a 
motherless child most of all. So I went on try- 
ing. And I think the more I tried to win his 
love, the more hateful I became to him. And 
now, though we~meet two or three times a day 
and speak civilly to each. other, we live quite 
apart. When he was dangerously ill last winter, 
I used to sit in the corridor outside his bedroom 
day and night, fearing that he was going to die, 
and thinking that perhaps at the last he might 
relent, and remember that I was, his daughter, 
and stretch out his feeble arms to me and take 
me to his-heart. But though death came very 
near him—awfully near—there was no relent- 
ing.” 

“My darling, life has been very hard for you,” 
said Cyril, with deepest pity. 

She shocked him by her vehemence, but she 
moved him to compassion by the depth of by- 
gone misery her present indignation revealed. 


“My father has been hard to me, and he has 
hardened me,” she said. “He turned my heart 
to stone. It was cold and hard as stone, Cyril, 
till you melted it.” 

“My dearest, there are many duties involved in 
that great duty of honoring your father,” pleaded 
Cyril, “and perhaps the chief of all is patience. 
You must be patient, love; the hour of relenting 
will come at last. Duty and filial love will win 
their reward. But you must never again speak 
of your father as you have spoken to-night. It is 
my duty to forbid this great sin. I could not see 
you kneeling at the altar rails, and put the sa- 
cred cup into your hands, knowing you cherished 
such a spirit as this.” 

“T will not disobey you,” she answered, with a 
grave humility. “1 will not speak of my father 
at all.” 

“And you will endeavor to think of him with 
kindness, as you used in the days when you were 
trying to win his love.” : 

“In those days I used to think of him with 
fear,” said Beatrix. “The sound of his voice or 
his footstep always made me shiver. But I had 
this saying in my mind, ‘It is natural for @ fa- 
ther to love his motherless child,’ and I did try 
very hard, very patiently, to make him love me.” 

“Go on trying, dearest, and the love will come 
at, last. Remember the parable of the unjust 
judge. Human love, like heavenly love, is to be 
won by many prayers. And if I am to be your 
lover and your husband, Beatrix, I can only be so 
with your father’s knowledgeand approval. Dear- 
ly, deeply as I love you, I will not stoop to win 
you by deceit and suppression. I would not so 
dishonor you, I could not so dishonor myself.” 

“Let me go, then,” cried the girl, passionately. 
“Throw me away as you would throw a withered 
rose into that river,” pointing to the dark stream 
under the Roman arch—shadowy waters on which 
the distant stars shone dimly—*“ you will never 
win me with his consent. He will not believe in 
your love for me. He will misjudge and insult 
you, for he believes in no man’s truth or honor. 
He has made for hignself a religion of hatred and 
suspicion. Why should we make him the ruler 
of our lives? why should we aecept misery be- 
cause he wills us to be miserable? You are quite 
sure that you love me, Cyril; it is really love and 
not pity that you feel for me?” she asked, sud- 
denly, with a gush of womanliness breaking 
through the darker phase of feeling. 

“The truest, fondest, deepest love man ever 
felt. Will that content you ?” 

“Tt does more than content me—it makes me 
exquisitely happy. Then, since you love me, 
Cyril, and really choose me above all other wom- 
en—so many of them worthy to be so chosen—for 
your wife, you must stoop a little. You must be 
content to take me without my father’s consent 
or blessing, and without his money. But we do 
not care for that, do we, either of us ?” 

“ Not a jot, Beatrix. The money is a millstone 
round your neck. Let that go, with all my heart. 
But if you and I were to be quietly married some 
day at the old parish church, darling, and were to 
walk away together arm in arm into a happy, 
smiling, useful future, as we might do, can you 
guess what the world would say of your hus- 
band ?” 

“No; unless it said he was foolish to choose 
so faulty a wife.” 

“The world would say that the penniless cu- 
rate played a deep game, and that, knowing 
Christian Harefield would never consent before- 
hand to receive him as a son-in-law, he had haz- 
arded his chances on a clandestine marri 
counting upon Mr. Harefield’s being won over to 
receive him and forgive his daughter afterward. 
That is what the world would say of any man, 
Beatrix, who married under such circumstances ; 
and pat is what the world shall not say of me.” 

“Then you value the world’s opinion more than 
you value me ?” said Beatrix. 


“*T could not love thee, dear, 80 much, 
Loved I not honor more,’ 


answered her lover. “TI shall call upon your fa- 
ther to-morrow.” 

The church clock and the stable clock at the 
Water House began to strike eleven. 

“ Good-night, Cyril. You must be the manager 
of our destiny; but I’m afraid you will bring about 
nothing but sorrow and parting.” 

“T will do what is right, my dear. I will trust 
in Him who rules and governs all hearts—even 
your father’s when he seems hardest to you.” 

“ Good-night, Cyril.” 

“ Good-night, my best and dearest.” 

He would not take her to his heart or kiss the 
proud lips that were so near his own as they stood 
side by side in the shadow of the wide archway, 
though the person in pepper and salt kept at a 
discreet distance. He only took her hand and 
pressed it gently, and with a murmured blessing 
left her, just as the little low door in the archway 
opened, and the light shone faintly from within, 
making a kind of aureole round the bald head of 
the old gardener who lived in the medizval gate- 
way. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE annual meeting of the National Academ 
of Sciences took place at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Wasl. ington, on the 17th of April, and 
of the ninety members about thirty were pres- 
ent. Among the business transacted was the 
election of five new members, as provided for 
by the constitution, the persons chosen being 
Dr. Jou~ W. Draper, of New York, Dr. Scup- 
DER, of Cambridge, Dr. ELt1ot Cougs, of Wash- 


ington, Dr. Henry Draper, of New York, and 


Mr. C. 8. Peirce, of the Coast Survey. 

Many interesting and important papers were 
presented by members of the Academy and oth- 
er gentlemen invited to participate in its pro- 
the aggregate number being 
the average of previous sessions. The fall ses- 
sion of the Academy will be held, for the reading 


of papers only, at Columbia College, New York, 
on the second Tuesday of November next. 


Among the choicest treasures of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Museum are specimens of the skin, 
hair, and bones of the Siberian mammoth, ob- 
tained many years ago by Apams, a Russian 
merchant, from the natives in Northern Siberia. 
The entire animal had been washed out from a 
frozen gravel drift, and had served as food for 
the dogs of the natives for a long time. 

Of late years the St. Petersburg Academy has 
endeavored to find a second complete specimen, 
having sent several expeditions out for the pur- 
pose. We are gisd to learn that quite recently 
a well-preserved body, with the flesh and skin 
entire, has been found on the banks of the Obi, 
near the Marinisky gold-washings, as announced 
by telegram of March 18, from Tomsk. Further 
operations in regard to this specimen have been 
ne tee until the receipt of instructions from 

t. Petersburg. 


The State of Nevada at the recent session of 
its Legislature passed a law establishing a Fish 
Commission for the purpose of suggesting and 
carrying out such measures as might be neces- 
sary for the gene of the Nevada fisheries, 
and Mr. H. G. PARKER, a gentleman well known 
for his interest in natural history, has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner. 


In the report of the Vienna Academy, June 
20, 1876, is a paper, by Professor Von EBNER, 
upon “‘ Microscopical Researches on the Growth 
and Change of Hair.’’ The author states that 
the root sheath, notwithstanding its being bro- 
ken through by the hair, continues to grow dur- 
ing the whole hair vegetation, and in under the 
hair, even with greater rapidity than the hair 
itself, and also that new hairs are formed in the 
old dermis and in the old papilla. 


Professor Topp, of Washington, has prepared 
a continuation of Damorszav’s tables of the sat- 
ellites of Jupiter, which extends to 1900. This 
has been printed by the American Ephemeris in 
a quarto of forty pages, and will be sent by Pro- 
fessor COFFIN to any astronomer having a copy 
of Damoiseau. The errata in DamMorsgav0’s ta- 
bles found by Hinp, KENDALL, and Topp re- 
spectively occupy nearly three quarto pages. 


Mr. THappevs Norris, the veteran and well- 
known angler, died in Philadelphia in April last, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age. His work en- 
titled The American Angler’s Book gave him a de- 
served reputation by the accounts of the Ameri- 
can game fishes and the best method of capturing 
them. As a professional manufacturer of rods, 
flies, etc., he had very few equals. He was large- 
ly concerned in the preliminary arrangements 
for the erection of the aquaria exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Exhibition in the Agricultural 
Building, although, owing to the indisposition 
under which he labored in the latter part of his 
life, he was prevented from giving it his undi- 
vided attention. 


The Annual Report of the Inspector of Marine 
Products for the city of Washington for the year 
1876 —— a very unsatisfactory picture of the 
condition of the Potomac fisheries, a gradual de- 


crease having manifested itself every year since. 


these reports were commenced. 

From October, 1875, to September, 1876, the 
total number of shad ———_ was but 319,000, 
and of herring, but 1,489,000, scarcely half the 
number inspected in 1874, and a sad contrast to 
the statistics of 1834, when the number of shad 
taken in the Potomac amounted to 25,500,000, 
and of herring, to 750,000,000. 

The cause of this decrease appears to be the 
unceasing and long-continued use of both gill 
nets and seines, which break up the schools and 
prevent their spawning; indeed, the prevention 
of ne of the fish to their usual breedin 

rounds has made it impossible for the Uni 

tates and the Maryland commissions, both of 
which have been heretofore engaged in the work 
of artificial propagation of shad in the Potomac, 
to find enough spawning fish at any fishing sta- 
tion to enable them to continue their operations 
successfully, although it is underst that ef- 
forts on the part of the two commissions referred 
to will be renewed during the present season. 


ca recent deaths of men of science is 
that of Professor Pancert, an eminent Italian 
entomologist and physiologist. 


The third volume of Dr. Harpen’s Bulletin 
of the United States Geological Survey of the 
Territories is an extremely interesting number, 
of large size, and is especially noteworthy for a 
series of papers on the and archwolo- 

of the United States, two of these relating to 
he remarkable remains of extinct tribes found 
on the coast of California, while in a memoir by 
Eg Ls on the Indians of Skokomish we have many 
interesting facts in regard to the habits of this 
tribe. 
he zoological division of the Bulletin em- 
braces papers on the lepidoptera, by Messrs. 
PACKARD and CHAMBERS; and the whele con- 
cludes with an article by Dr. HaypEn on Arte- 
on | borings along the line of the Pacific Rail- 
roa 


Professor P. T. Cirvz, of Upsala, Sweden, is to 
issue a limited series of diatomaceez, the prepa- 
rations to be furnished by MOLLER. The first 
fasciculus, of fifty specimens, will be ready dur- 
ing the year, and is limited to about thirty cop- 
ies, at the price of about $10. 


The Troy Polytechnic School is fitting up an 
observatory in connection with its course of 
study. Ground has already been broken for the 
building, which is to be a memorial, and the cost 
to be borne by a gentleman of that city. . 


The death of Dr. ALEXANDER Bravy, the emi- 
nent botanist, is announced as having taken 
place on the 9th of March last at Berlin, in the 
seventy-second year of his age. 


It is well known that many species of fresh- 
water animals die when transferred suddenly to 
salt-water, and vice versa, and several hypotheses 
have been entertained to account for the fact, 
Mr. Pav Bert, the eminent physiologist, con- 
siders this simply a condition of osmosis. Thus, 
if a frog is plunged into sea-water, it loses one- 


. sweetheart in the ki 


third of its ee a by the absorption of its liq- 
uids through the skin by the salt-water; and 
if the foot alone of the frog be introduced into 
salt-water, the blood globules can be seen to 
pass out from the vessels and spread under the 
skin. The same thing takes place in the case of 
fishes, where an asphyxiais produced which soon 
results in death. Sometimes, in the case of fishes 
inhabiting salt-water, an abrupt change produces 
fatal results; and it is an established fact that 
salmon and shad coming in from the sea always 
remain for a time in estuaries or brackish water, 


and thus become gradually accustomed to the . 


transfer. In returning to the sea from fresh- 
water a similar delay takes place. The eel 
alone, apparently, sustains such transfers very 
successfully, the mucus or slime on the skin 
answering as a protection, in Mr. Bert’s opin- 
ion, as he rd when this was removed from 
the skin, that death soon ensued with an abrupt 
transfer. 


The experience of naturalists is constantly 
adding new devices for the better preparation 
of specimens of natural history, as which by 
their simplicity and efficiency provoke the in- 
quiry as to why they were not earlier thought of. 

Among these we may pee a method of dry- 
ing yee. by Professor Woop, which commends 

e€ 
essary to devote much time to this subject. 

In the old style of procedure, a collector 
having undertaken to gather a large number of 
plants, especially while on a journey, was obliged 
to provide himself with a vast quantity of paper, 
in order to change twice a day, especially in a 
damp season, and frequently with the result of 
a total loss of his specimens from causes entirely 
beyond his control. 

he wire press, described by Mr. Woon in his 
class-book and elsewhere, remedies this, as it 
dries by evaporation rather than absorption, and 
requires less than half the amount of paper used 
by the old process. It is, therefore, portable, 
and requires no changing of specimens and pa- 
pers, no drying of damp and mildewed sheets. 

This, in brief, consists of a dozen quires of 
unsized paper, at least eleven by fourteen inches 
folio, two sheets of wire-gauze of the same size, 
as covers, stiffened by folded edges or by a fold- 
ed edge of tin plate, and three or four leather 
straps a yard in.Jength, with buckles. The plants 
are placed between the sheets of unsized paper, 
the wire-gauze covers put on, and the whole 
buckled together. When in use it may be sus- 
pended in the wind and sunshine, or, in rainy 
weather, by the fire. . 

A writer in the Bulletin of the Torrey Botan- 
ical Club remarks that with this simple press 
he had cured more than three thousand speci- 
mens, in a protracted journey of about fifteen 
hundred miles. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Aw American traveller reproved an Irish cab driver 
for belaboring his horse so constantly with the lash. 
Pat was very 
said the gentieman, “we do not employ whips at all 
nowadays in America.” “So I’ve heard,” sejoined the 
driver, quietly ; “‘ ye use revolvers.” 


Orrentat Wispom.—Before a Turk married, he 
asks all good men to pray for him. ” 


A philosopher who went to church where the people _ 


came in late, said it was “‘ the fashion there for nobody 
to go till every body got there.” 


“* Jessie, what was Joe’s arm doing roand your waist 
when you were 3 the front os last night ?” asked a 
precocious Aberdeen bo his sister. “‘His arm 
wasn’t round my waist; 
he was taking my measure,” replied the ind 
young lady. 


Said one fellow to another, “If I was as flat-footed 
as you are, I would not be afraid of slipping on the 
pavement.” ‘“* Yes,” was the response, “some people 
are flat on one end, and some on the other.” And the 
first chap looked thoughtful, and went on down ea 


“*Mary, I do not approve of your entertaining your 
en,” said a lady to her servant. 
“* Well, ma’am, it’s very kind of you to mention it; but 
he’s from the country, you see, ma’am, and I’m afraid 
he’s too shy and orkard in his manners, ma’am, for 
— him to come up into the parlor,” replied 


A pretty youn Americaness, whose Christian name 
is Anna, on receiving a cigar from a young gentleman 
not pluck enongh to say he wished to marry 
her, twirled it me beneath his nose, and looking 
archly at him, popped the question thus, + Have Anna? 


h informs 


The telegra t the General Assemb! 
of Virginia has laid a : 


upen the sale of liquor by 
the glass, and pro facilitate its collection by 
obliging each bar fo supply itself with a self-register- 
ing bell-punch, something like those used on tRe horse- 
cars. Every drink that is sold must be tallied by the 
punch. The tax to be collected is half a cent on beer 
and two and a half cents on alcoholic liquors. This 
will give the boys a chance. 


Punch, boys, punch! punch with care— 
Half a cent out for ein glass lagair, 

Two cents and a half for a whiskey clare, 
Ditto for brandy, if but one fingair, 

The same for a glass of vin inatre: 
Punch in the presence of the gay drinkair. 


“Do you know what a is?” asked a man 
of an old farmer. “I thought I did,” said the Granger, 
“but the bull wasn’t dozing; he was only makin 
believe ; and being in the middle of a forty-acre lot 
naturally had to make pretty q time to reach the 
fence ahead of him.” 


A hotel in Kaneas has the following notice displayed 
in the bedrooms: “‘ Gentlemen wishing to commit sui- 
cide will please take the centre of the room, to avoid 
staining the bed linen, walls, and furnitare with blood.” 


What is the difference between a spider and a duck ? 
—One has its feet a in a web, and the other 
perpetually a web on its feet. 


f 


He was a seedy-looking individual, and as he stood 
at the corner of the street there was a vague aspect of 
despai- in his attitude which was very touching. It 
was this which attracted the attention of a mild-look- 
ing party, who, passing by, addreseed him thus: “Old 
man, wouldn’t you like to have a drink this morning ?” 
“You've read me as acctrately as though my thoughts 
were printed on an open _p ” replied the solitary 
one, pg a dilapidated coat sleeve over his mouth. 
“I thought so,” muttered the mild-looking party, 
while a tear trickled down his cheek ; “ but conquer 
the desire. Fight it as you would a legion of devils, 
for drink has ruined many a man who has a more ex- 
pansive forehead than you've got.” And then the 


mild-looking p continued on his way, and the soli- 
into space ana communed 


f to the acceptance of those who find it nec- — 


-natured about the matter. “Why,” . 


won a belt from him, and © 
ignant 
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FOR 


FAP FUN 


SEE THE 
PIRESS. 


May %, 1877. 

Srz,—I suppose you have seen the foolish story, which has been publistied In many papers, 
about an interview between a New Brunswick doctor and myself, I am supposed in this 
interview to predict for myself a fearful death by fire, in a holocaust such as the world never 
saw. Were I really timid or superstitious, which, thank God, I ain not, plain common-sense 
would make me keep my own counsel on-this, to me, most painful subject. Believe me, no 
such interview as the one I mention ever took place. Iam not sufficiently acquainted with 
any New Brunswick doctor for such a conversation to have been possible, even had I thought 
such nonsense. 

The repetition of the story in different papers through the West has worked me a deal of 
harm. In every hotel I stop at, the weak-minded arm themselves with rope-ladders and fire- 
escapes of every description. At first I was inclined to laugh at strong men acting in this 
superstitious, silly manner; but the persecutions I am subjected to are becoming serions. 
Even newspaper editors, who, from their. positions, one would be led to believe possessed 

brains, yield to the general feeling, and I rarely meet with a paper that has not an unpleasant 
; allusion to myself in connection with fire, in its columns. 
Do you not think with me that it would be acting the better part for the different writers to 


, Vag a withhold their rough jokes and coarse jests about my late terrible experiences until the graves 
No Me | | caused by them, and which hold some of our best fellow men and women, are a little lese green ? 
\ Very traly yours, Karte Ciaxton, 
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THE CHIVALROUS PRESS—ONE MIGHT ESCAPE FROM FIRE, BUT— 
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THE DANUBE. 


Wrrn the single exception of the Volga, the 
Danube is the largest river of Europe. It is 
formed by the confluence of two streams, the 
Brege and Brigach, rising in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, on the southeast slope of the Black Sea. 
The distance from its source to its mouth in an 
air line is estimated at 1000 miles, but the stream 
is 80 tortuous that its actual length i is 1820 miles, 
and it traverses nearly 22° of longitude and 54° 
of latitude. The river receives in all some six- 
ty navigable affluents, and the volume of water 
discharged at its four outlets or channels, called 


— 


the Kilia, Stamboul, Sulina, and the Edrielis, is 
said to equal that of all the other streams emp- 
tying into the Black Sea. The basin of the Dan- 
ube contains, according to estimate, some 270,000 
square miles. 

The river flows in its innumerable windings to 
every point of the compass, though its general 
course is from west to east. It goes northeast 
to Ratisbon, in Bavaria; then southeast to Wait- 
zen, in Hungary; makes a sudden bend nearly 
south to its conjunction with the Drave, in Scla- 
vonia, whence it runs southeast to Belgrade, in 
Servia; continues its general eastern course to 
its confluence with the Morava, and thence ex- 
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tends to Orsova; here it takes an abrupt turn 
to the southeast, and enters the Turkish prov- 
inces, where it forms the boundary between Bul- 
garia and Wallachia ; at Rassova, in the southern 
extremity of W allachia, it flows almost directly 
north to Galatz, in Moldavia, where it again bends 
to the southeast, and, eighty miles further, finds 
an outlet into the Black Sea. 

The rapidity of the current in its upper course, 
the shallowness of the water in the portion which 
flows through Hungary and in the outlets into 
the Black Sea, and the reefs, rapids, and whirl- 
pools which mark its course at many points, have 
rendered the navigation of the Danube so diffi- 
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cult that its commercial use has not yet been fully 
developed. The introduction of steam in 1830 
inaugurated a new era in its history. Before that 
time the current was so rapid that boats, having 
made the descent, were seldom taken back, but 
were broken up hy their owners, after the manner 
of our flat-boats in the West. The government, 
becoming aware of the importance of the river, 
adopted a system of improvements. Reefs were 
removed, flats deepened by narrowing the chan- 
nel, and canals and cut-offs constructed. By the 
Treaty of- Paris, in 1856; the entire freedom of 
the navigation from tolls and dues was stipulated 
for; and, in pursuance of this, the governments 
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of the states through which the river flows, 
upon a convention by which vessels of all jnations 
were allowed to ascend the Danube ffom itd mouth 
to any point above, while the navigation between 
different points on the river was reserved, to the 
subjects of the riparian states. 
Between Drenkova and Scala-Kladova are the 
three great rapids of the Danube, the lowest of 
which is the. famous cataract known as the Iron 
Gate. This pass is the grandest and most inter- 
esting bit of scenery on the river. The water 
rushes through a narrow channel, betweén vast 
and frowning rocks, with tremendous répidity, 
forming a series of treacherous eddies, whirlpools, 
and lesser cascades. The Gate is more inpress- 
ive as a spectacle than any view of the same kind 
on the continent of Europe. Its nearly vertical 
falls, of nine feet each, look extremely dan; pres 
and it would appear as if a vessel tossed about 
in the boiling, roaring torrent could not possibly 
escape. The peril, however, is more apparent 
than real, as is shown by the rarity of acridents 
when boats descend the rapids during the day- 
time, and under the guidance of competent pilots. 
The depth of the water at the Iron Gate, so far 
as can be ascertained from the violence of the 
current, is from 800 to 1000 feet. The mount- 
ains on either side are very lofty—nearly 5000 
feet high—those on the Austrian side being 1000 
feet Higher than those on the opposite bank, 
At the breaking up of the ice in the spring of 1876 
the mass became jammed among the crag in the 
Iron Gate, which caused the stream to bck up 
until vast tracts in Hungary were under water. 
Such a deluge was unprecedented, and it suggest- 
ed at the time the feasibility of producing a simi- 
lar effect by artificial means as a measure [of war. 
The blowing up of the precipice of Mount Schire- 
ber, on the Austrian side of the pass, woulll bring 
down many millions of tons of rock across the 
Iron Gate, and long before the obstruction could 
be removed, a vast part of Eastern Europe would 
be turned into a lake. 
The view of the Danube presented in our illus- 
tration is rather a melancholy one, but selected 
as being the point, just below Galatz, at the junc- 
tion of the Pruth, where a short time ago the 
English naval commander of the Turkish fleet, 
Admiral Hopart Pasna, on board the Rethymo 
' dispatch-boat, ran the gauntlet of the enemy’s 
fire, and made his way scathless into the Black 
Sea. The Pruth has figured conspicuously in the 
history of every Turko-Russian war since the time 
~ of Perer the Great, who in 1711 narrowly ¢scaped 
being captured on its banks with all his army. 
In our engraving the scenery at the corifluence 
of these two important rivers wears an agpect of 
lonely desolation, with the mountains rijing on 
the one hand, the reeds and rushes and other 
weeds on the other, growing in the shallower 
part of the river, and harboring a flock F peli- 


cans, which will be disturbed only for a moment 
by the passing steamboat. 


FIRST SIGHT OF NEW wleis 


BAY. | 


Tue fortunate visitor from the Old World who 
in pleasant weather of summer, spring, of autumn 
obtains his first view of the New World af he sails 
into New York Bay, as depicted in our engraving 
on page 425, receives a most charming impres- 
sion of the land to which he comes, The shores 
on either side, dotted with pretty villas, give an 
idea of elegance, comfort, and taste whichis some- 
times surprising to the tdurist accustomed to think 
of America as a new and undeveloped /country. 
The English sportsmen who expect to hunt buf- 
falo on the shores of the Hudson are nat so fre- 
quent as they used to be; but some of out cousins 
from over the water Ind here with surprisingly 
crude ideas of our eivilization and develépment. 


AN ECONOMICAL FLOOR COVERING. 

LinoLecM, being composed of cork, is as warm 
as a carpet, water-proof—accumulates | no dirt, 
and will outwear the best oil-cloth thre¢ or four 
times. It is manufactured in handsome patterns, 


and sold by all first-class carpet dealers.+—[ Com. ] 


Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the 
classes. Dr. LaNKESTER says: “ Cocoa 
as much flesh-forming matter as beef.” 
is no Cocoa or Chocolate i in the market 
to that made by Water Baker & Co. 
cers sell it—[Com.] 
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Tue Mark Twain Scrap-Book is meeting with 
deserved success. Messrs. Storr, Woopman, & 
Co., have met a long felt want for albook in 
which can be carefully preserved the nijany fine 
engravings from the drawings of THowas Nast 
and other eminent artists, with which the pages of 
Harper's Weekly are filled. The Pictorijil Scrap- 
Book is the very thing for those who may only 
care to preserve the work of some favorite artist. 
See advertisement on outside page.—[ Cpm.] 


Corgate & Co.'s Cashmere Bouquet Soap has 
acquired a popularity hitherto unequaled by any 
Toilet Soap of home or foreign manifacture. 
A reputation begun early in the century made it 
easy for this house to impress the public. The 
peculiar fascinations of this luxurious article 
are the novelty and exceptional stréngth of 
its Com. ] 


Bcrnxetr’s CoLocne is prepared from the pur- 
est and be&t materials, and is unrivaled in rich- 
pess and delicacy of perfume.—{ Com.] 


Seaweep Tonrt.— This excellent 
remedy contains no injurious drugs, and does not 
disagree with the most delicate stomach. Its use 
in cases of Debility, Dyspepsia, and Indigestion 
will be attended by the most beneficial results. 


For sale by all druggists.—{ Com. ] 


He tr for the weak, nervous, and debilitated ; chronic 


and ful diseases cured without medicine. Electric 
Belts and other appliances, all about them, and how to 
distinguish the — from thespurious. Book, with 


Address VEEMAOHER 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


QTATIONERY & Card Etiquette for 1877, 
and samples of fine p pers, sent on receipt of six 
cents, by G. P. PUTNA $'SONS, 182 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


UDGE GILDERSLEEVE, Captain and 

Member of the American Rifle Teams of 1874, 
1875, and 1876, says: ‘“‘ l own and have used many of the 
best rifles of American and European manufacture, 
and can do well with any of them ; but when I shoot to 
win, I always take a Sharp’s ‘Old Reliable’ to the 
Field.” Sharp's Rifles are the best in the world. Send to 
SHARPS RIFLE CQO., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Illustrated Price-List. 


E. D. Bassford, Oooper Inst., N.Y. 


China, Glassware, _ Chamber 
and Table Ware, Cutlery, ilver Ware, 
House Furnishing Hardware, C ooking 
Utensils, Kitchen Furniture efrigera- 
tors, Cream Freezers, Children’s Car- 
riages, and everything for the house and 
table. Enclose $c. stamp for complete 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List and 
save per cent.—Goods carefull 
delivered or shipped free.—E. D. BAS 

FORD, Cooprgr Inst., New York. 


Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE, 


Highest Awards in 
aris, Vienna, 


JUDGES’ REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA: 


D as 
and for A N 


transfer ¢ CRAYONS. 


CONSUMPTIVES 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE 
OF LIME AND SODA will promptly and radi- 
cally cure Consumption and absolutely prevent its de- 
velopment in all cases of Predisposition or threatened 
attack. For WEAK LUNGS, CHRONIC BRON- 
CHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, NERVOUS PROS- 
TRATION, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, LOSS 
OF VIGOR and APPETITE, and all diseases arising 
from POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, WINCHES- 
TER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA IS A SPECIFIC, being unequaled as a 
VITALIZING TONIC, and BRAIN, NERVE, and 
BLOOD FOOD. 


Price $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


Sold by Druggista. 36 John St., New York. 
of 
C. STEHR, ta 


rsechaum 
Pipes & Cigar Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome 


Medal awarded at Centennial, 1 


EXTRA FINE Mixed 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & OO., Nassau, N. Y 


25 


ANITY Faiz -For Meerschaums & Cigarettes. — 
not bite the tongue. Always uniform and reliable. 


THE LADD PATENT STIFFENED 


OLD WATCH 


PRICES REDUCED. 


For the movements of the various American Watch Co.’s, in full and 
three-quarter plate, Gent’s, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes, Key and Stem Winders, 
and in the following styles, BASCINE, FLAT-BEVEL, and MANSARD 
(this latter as originally named, modelled, and introduced by them), form- 
ing the most complete and varied line of elegant cases ever offered for sale. 
It is now ten years since these Watch Cases were introduced to the public, 
during which period of time they have steadily gained in popular confidence 
and esteem. Made of thick plates of Gold and Nickel Composition, thor- 
oughly welded together and rolled to the required thickness,they are—while 
equally handsome—stronger and more durable than the finest Solid Gold 
Cases of the same thickness of metal, and at ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF 


THE COST, and with 
gant and serviceable 


Aut Gexvive Watcu or ovr MaNuracrurr nave “G. W. Ladd’s Patent, June 11, 1867,” 
STAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND UNDERNEATH THE GLASS BEZEL. Refuse all others. 


J. A. BROWN & CO., 


Sele Manufacturers, 
} Office and Salesrooms, No, 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Send for full Descriptive ii to 


Facrory, 104 Enpy 
vipenog, R. I 


these goods by the public is invited. For sale by Jewelers every where. 


movements, they make the cheapest, most ele- 
atches in market. The critical examination of 


Appearance of a line of Type ; to read, hold before a looking-glass. 


FOR 10 CENTS 


in “How 


HAND & FOOT POWER. 


and a 3 cent stamp for we will send for 
one year, car 


Model Printer’s Guide 


and also f su ill 100 s Instruction 
one Copy ome ustrated, 100 page Printer’ 


How to Print 


} on at once. J. AUGHADAY 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Also ufacturers of th — 


the best oe all kinds of fine Card work an 


&page paper, THE 


PRACTICAL COOKING 


AND. DINNER GIVING. 


Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. A Treatise containing Practical Instruc- 
tions in Cooking; in the Combination and Serving of Dishes ; and in the 
Fashionable Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Dinner. 

Illustrated. 1: 


Mrs. Mary F. HENDERSON. 


By 
1z2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Contains every thing that even the most rigidly 
exacting of eaters could ask his cook to know; and 
which is, therefore, just the volume to be used by per- 
sons who have to do their own cooking. * * * Is some- 
thing more than a volume on cookery, important 
though cookery is, and ever must be. Not only is it 
a work for those who eat to live, but it has the high- 
est claims on those who live to eat, a smaller but 
wise class, and possessed of immense influence. There 
is nothing neglected, but every thing is done that can 
be required of the fullest professional and professorial 
skill, and well done, too—done to a turn.” These 
pages fortify the intelligent mind, and enlighten the 
mind that is ignorant.—Boston Traveller. 

Mrs. Mary F. Henderson is another example of a 
woman of intellect and eulture who has a just appre- 
ciation of the exalted office and opportunities of the 
housekeeper. * * * The recipes and directions are a 
valuable offering to American women. They treat 
the culinary art as a high art, and make it seem 


what it is,the most seemly and desirable accomplish- 
ment a woman can They teach those who 
have not had instruction in the schoul of experi- 
ence how to concoct a multitude of delicate and 
savory dishes for breakfast, lunch, and dinner; the 
modes of serving them in the prettiest and most 
inviting fashion; and how to manage the entire 
etiquette of the table in accordance with the usages 
of polite society. The recipes are choice and trust- 
worthy, and the book, as a whole, is a treasure which 
every housekeeper desiring to increase her know)- 
edge and skill should hasten to possess.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

It tells how to serve dishes as well as how to cook 
them, and gives many usefal instructions concerning 
the art of entertaining, some of which will help 
housekeepers to avoid serving what Lamb called 
“roast Iady” with their dinners. The recipes are 


not too many, and a skilled housewife has found 
all of them good.—N. Y. Bvening Post, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


> Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, diate bel 


Pure — teeth and a sweet 


DONT 
NECLECT 


as the poet says, “ 
excellent th thing in manand women.” 
Nothing adds so much to the 
sonal ap 
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FRAGRANT. SOZODONT 


It is a wholesome Botanical and hese re- 
freshing effect upon the Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of nn dns and lign iquors, is com- 


a ession 


THE FAMILY FAVORITE” 


IMPROVED 


New Model Machine, 


Light-Running, Noiseless, 
No Gears, No Cams, No Springs. 
New and Elegant Styles of Woodwork. 


From this date, by the expiration of Patents under 
which we have been paying royalties, we are enabled 
to sell our machines at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


and as low as those of any first-class machine. 
Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. 


WEED SEWING-MACHINE C0. 


26 Union Square, N. ¥. 


May 10, 1877. 


1.—For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 


2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
lackheads, or Fleshworms 
use PERKY’S COMEDONE 
and PIMPLE REMEDY, an in- 
fallible skin medicine ; or, con- 
4 B. C. PERRY, Der- 
st, 49 Bond Street, 
ork. Both these med- 
icines are sold by Druggists. 


LAGE SHADES 


for which are now 80 fashionab 
markably E ILEGAN'S, and it is a curious ct that 
age and wear add to their richness. Those,made by 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO,, 
' 444 & 446 Pearl St., N.Y., 
are very superior to the imported in appearance and 
also in convenience and economy, as they do not re- 
quire another shade behind them to exclude y 4. li - 
g@~ Their stock of plain and ornamental G 
BAND SHADES is the AND MOS? 
ATTRACTIVE IN THE WORL 


BATHS OF HOMBURG, 
Near Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


Mineral Springs much those of Sara 

but more efficacious (in diseases of the stomach and 
liver, and attacks of gout). Unrivaled summer dienate, 
Sovereign cure in nervous debility. ds of amuse- 
ments. Superb lodging-houses at moderate prices. 


ROSES 


able for immediate flow ering your choice,a)l labeled, 
sent safely by mail, 5 splendid varieties 


7 $1 for £2) 1 19 for $33 for $4; 35 for 
0c. ad nal gets two M ificent 


DINGEE & CONARD Co., West Goove. Chester Co., Pa. 


J. KALDENBERG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


MEERSCHAUN PIPES, 


igar-Holders, &c. 
Wholesale and Retail. Received First 
Prize at the Centennial. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
Repairing, Boiling, Silver-Mounting, &c. 


.f§117 Fulton St. 
STORES . { 6 Astor House (B’war), } NewYork. 


Whitson ” "Refrigerator. 
Call and examine before purchasing elsewhere. , 
No. 824 Broadway, New York. 


Breech-Loading Rifle, $7.50. 


Revolvers, 7-Shot, $8 00. English 
Double Shot-Gun, $12 00. Send for Circular. 


HOMER FISHER, 260 Broadway, N. Y. 


P E L LUC I DI T private dwellinga 
a public buildings, &c. The most t article for 
Send for circular ~y 


u known. 
SRELEY & STEVENS, 82 Burling Slip, New York. 
Geld Watches 
aad $25 eac 
$12, to match. Jeweir 


Facrory, 835 Broadway, NewYork. Box 
bird in health and song as 


Patent Gravel Paper. For 

gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hadeon st, N 
OUR NAME Printed on 80 Cards, 80 styles, for 

and stamp, Bsos.,Clintonville, Conn. 


f 
‘4 tee to neglect their care is 
from scurf, and spotless aa pearls; 
m 8c spotiess as ls 
Gatvanic Co.,292 Vine Streef, 
4 
| 
4 
A} 
Ww 
| / 
ae 
| 
i il 
AK 
< ~ 
AD ROSE CU URE, and choose from over 
> he world. Nine styles. Latest improvements. Price, from 96.00 up. ii 
| The Press is now giving employment thousands of persons; | 
and Is the means of enormous saving to Business men everywhere. 
| | FU particulars to Print. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


June 2, 1877.) 


ROGERS’ 
STATUARY. 


$10 and Upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL 
Price $20. 
Tilustrated Cata- 
may be had 
application, or 
will be mailed, by en- 
m closing 10 cents to 
JOHN BOGERS, 
1155 Broadway, 
Cor. 27th St., N.Y. N.Y. 


MONEY LOAN 


On Bond and Mortgage. 
w. H. WEEKS, N, WY. 


new eelf-inking Printing 
ls marvel for simplicity and 


fecturers, 
YOUNG {AMERICA PRESS : COMPANY 


OU ask WHY we can se!) First. 
Class 7 1-3 Octave Rosewood Pianos 


REE, $290. 


make 100 per et. profit. We have no 
Agents, but sell pimzcr to Families, 
at Factory price, and warrant five years. 
We send our Pianos a for trial, 


pe unless they are 
found satiefactory. Send for which ives 
full iculars, and contains the names of over 150° Bankers, Mer 


chants and Families that are esing our Pianos in every State of 
U Please state where you saw this notice. Address, 


Vv. 8. PIANO CO., 810 Broadway, N. y. 
LIFE AND HEALTH WITHOUT DRUGS. 
BLUE and RED|> Great Work 
LIGHT. 


now ready for agents, 
J. M. Srovparr & Co., 
793 Chestnut St., Phila. 


BOYS “4 MEN, LOOK! 
Book 


DIN) FAMILY WASH BLUE 
BARLOW’S D. 8. WILTBERGER, 
INDIGO BLUE. | second St., Philadelphia. 


ANDERBURGH, WELLS, & CO. Wood and 

Borders, Cabinets, “‘ Strong Silat” Cases, Stan 
and Galleys Complete News r outfits. 16 an 
18 Dutch treet, corner Fulton, New York. 


BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 


Buy theSELF- INKING Columbian, 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will dothe 
6nd $07; reas. 4x6,$14 ; Goad Car 


Type Founders, No.15 ‘Federal 
t., Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


IANOS, T octave, $140; 1% $150. Estab. 1856. 

ORGANS, 2 stops, $ $45; 7 stops, $60; 9 stops, 
$65: 12 stops, $84. 

DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


T ABCHITECTU RAL, and sey BOOKS. 
Order New Catalogue b tal Card. 
GEO. E. WOODWARD, 86C St., N.Y. 


A VICTORIOUS INVENTION. 


THE EAGLE CLAW.—For catching 
Animals, Fish,and Game. No handling 
of fish, One bait will catch twenty. 
Samples by mail, 85 cts. and T5cts. Se 
Price-List of fishing Tackle, 


Fish PSON, 1132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
nada, on receipt af Four Dollare by the Publishera, 
Hauree’s Magazine, Harren’s Weexty, and Harern’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 
4n Eztra Cope of either the Macaztne, Weexty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsonipens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage Sree. 


Teams ror Apvertistne tn Hanrer’s WEEKLY anD 
Bazan. 
@ Weekiy.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Om side Page, $4 00 per | insertion 
—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IV ¥ combined with great 
1 out door day and night double per- 

will show objects distinctly from 
ae tosiz miles. Spectacles of the greatest tranrpe- 
nt power to strengthen and improve the sight 
without the atstreming results of frequent changes. Catal Or 


t by inclosi 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, 


50 A Week and more can be easily made by Agents sell- 
ing superior Oi] Paintin ae AMERICAN ART 
Assoo1aTion, 925 Broadway, will sell better Pic- 
tures from 80 to 50 per cent. less sabe dealers. Agents 
wanted every where. Enclose Stamp for Price- 


S itin best always cheapest. 35 Vis- 
iting Cards, no two alike, with your 
name finely _ in a neat card 
ee 6 packs, $1. nts want- 

J. A. Moruitt, Fulton, N. Y. 


=) a day sure made by Agents selling 

$102 $25 Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
& Chromo Cards. 126 samples, 

aid, for 85c. Illustrated Catalogue 


BU ‘SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1 
50% ay CARDS, with name, 10c. and stamp. 2 


les Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samplee for 8c. 
DOWD & CO., Conn. 


ty Catalogue and Sample Free. 


435 


Latest, Cheapest, and Best. 


HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


Harper’s Introductory Geography, $0 60 


School 


Trade-List Price. Introduction, Exchange. 
$045 $037 
1 26 94 76 


A complete course in physical and political geog- 


raphy for intermediate and grammar schools. 


Distinctive 
Features, 


rivalled, 


The language is uniformly clear and concise, 
The maps and illustrations were prepared espe- 
cially for these works, and represent the various countries 
as they are to-day. 
Special prominence is given to éndustrial and com- 
mercial geography. 
The exercises in map-drawing and the review 
lessons are simple and practical. 
In the Introductory Geography, the descriptive part 
of each lesson is followed by questions with appended 
answers, which present the important points of informa- 
tion in a concise and convenient form for recitation. 
In the School Geography, physical and political 
geography are treated separately in a series of 
special maps, exercises, and descriptions. 
In their mechanical execution, including quality 
of paper, clearness of type, strength of binding, number 
and beauty of maps and illustrations, these books are uD- 


They are the cheapest Geographies yet published, 
being furnished at a lower price than any other Geog- 
raphies of the same number of pages. 


Harper’s Geographies are the result of the best professional skill 
and experience, and embody the true spirit of reform in geographical 
teaching. They have received the unqualified endorsement of the 


public press and of many prominent educators. 


From Newton Bateman, President of Knox College, late State Superintendent, Illinois. 


I have given Harper's Geography as careful an examination as my time would allow, and find it of very 
superior excellence in many important particulars. In all that pertains to the mechanism of a book it is 
really a model. Its bright, clear pages are both attractive and restful to the eye. In matter, both as to kind 
and amount, it seems very happily to avoid the extremes of meagreness and plethora, and to discriminate 
between that which properly belongs to geography and that which does not. The physical and political 
elements are presented in the proper order of sequence, so that the relations of the industries and wealth of 
* each country to its physical characteristics are clearly and forcibly shown. 


I think the publishers are to be congratulated, and the teachers of the country, too, 


From C. C. Rounns, Principal of State Normal School, Farmington, Me. 


Harper's School Geography has been for some months used as a text-book in this school with satisfac- 
tory results. Some of its features of special excellence are its convenient size, ite beauty of typography, and 
ite firm binding, the number, excellence, and illustrative character of its illustrations, the clear arrangement 
of the text, and the marked superiority of its maps to those of almost all other geographies published in this 
country. Nearly all school maps are so crowded with details as to render it impossible for any pupil to form 
a mental! pictare of them, and hence all maps so constructed that topography can be learned 


serve special commendation. 


I take pleasure in commending Harper's School Geography to the favorable consideration of all teachers. 


In no line of text-books have more experiments been tried than in geographies ; but 
ments no one has been more successful than a descriptive geography just published by 
It is really a work of art in typography and illustrations, the latter being numerous, original, and instructive. 
Its maps, too, are fresh revelations in the art of making school books attractive and valuable. This publica- 
descriptive geography now offered to the educational public. 


tion is in all respects the most 


From the Boston Post. 


From the New York Sun. 


We commend Harper’s School Geography. It is an excellent, beautiful, and practical work, complete 
and comprehensive in its facts, clear and instructive in its arrangement, and remarkable for the perfection 
of its printing, its maps, and its numerous engravings. It must, we should suppose, at once attain an im- 


mense popularity. 


From the Indiana School Journal. 


We have looked throngh this book with increasing delight as we turned each new leaf. The selection 
of matter is excellent, the classification is systematic and natural, and the style is pleasing. 
of commerce is made the leading thought to the study of industries of other countries, as determined by 
physical and political conditions. Political and physical geography are combined, but either may be studied 
to the exclusion of the other. The maps and illustrations we have never seen excelled. The book will 


certainly take a high rank among 


From J. 8. Latrunop, Principal af West Chelsea School, Norwich, Conn. 


I am pleased with Harper's Introductory Geography. 
are excellent and help fix in mind the important facts, the maps are clear, and, while they contain the more 


important matter, they are not encumbered with trash to fill up the vacant space. 


From G. F. Stackros, Principal of Public School, Riverhead, N. Y. 


I am much pleased with Harper’s Geographies, from the fact that they contain much more practical in- 


formation than geographies are accustomed to contain. 
From G. W. Taomeson, Formerly County Superintendent of Henry Co., Iowa. 


I am prepared to pronounce Harper's Geography the best that I have seen in the following particulars: 


1st. The descriptions are more definite. 


2d. The physical features are more clearly given. 


8d. The political portion is excellent. 


4th. The maps and engravings are superior in design and finish. 


A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for examin- 


ation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


from them de. 


f all these experi- 
arper & Brothers. 


The geography 


It {is logical in its arrangement, its illustrations 


Selected Ash, Bass, Spruce, and Elmwood Bats, 34 
to 40 inches, assorted weights, $2 : 
Mahan, Ryan, Ross Professional 
60. Sample by mail, $1 30 
$4 50, $6 00, $9 00; Stockings, $6 00, 


ta) f Ball designe. 
RSTER'S New Store, 125 Nassau St., N. 
sent C.0.D. to all parts. 


THE UMPIRE . 


MEASURING JAR. 


An indispensable uisite in every 
kitchen and bakery. For tony 
instead of we eighing Sugar, Flour 
and for Liquids by the Quart, Pint, — 
Fluid Ounce. Retail Price,60c. Samples 
sent on receipt ay ~_ Avents — 
ed every where. ress UD MPIRE 
GLASS CO., RICHARD E. BREED. 
100 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW BOOKS 


ANNUAL RECORD OF scrence AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1876. Edited by Prof. Spznoza F. Barn, 
Assistant-Secretary of the Smithawnian Institution, 
with the Assistance of Eminent Men of Science. 
Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 

Uniform with the volumes ofthe Annual of 
Seience and Industry for 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1875. 
Il. 

EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. A Series of 
Books narrating the History of England at Successive 
Edited by the Rev. M. Crgreuron, M.A. 

. EARLY ENGLAND, up to the Norman Con- 
Paper, 25 cents. 
% ENGLAND A CONTINENTAL POW from 
the Conquest to Magna Charta. 8%mo, Paper, 
cents. 


IIT. 
SQUIER'S PERU. Pern: Incidents of Travel and 


Exploration in the Land of the Incas. By 
Groner Squies, M.A., F.S.A., late U.S. Commis 
sioner to Peru, Author of “ Nicara a,” “Ancient 
Monuments of Cloth $5 &e. With 
Illustrations, 8vo, Clot 

AIDS TO LATIN ORTHOGRAPHY. By Wiiaetw 
Beamsacu. Translated from the German, with the 
Author’s Sanction. By W. Gorpon MoCane, A.M., 
Master of the University School, Petersburg, Va. 
al: Cloth, $1 00" Sent by mail on receipt 


A 
A TEXT-BOOK OF HARMONY: for the Use of 
Schools and Studentsa. By Cuartes Epwaap Hors- 
Cloth, 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


* These Novels are in Paper | Covers, except where oti 


Juliet’s 
With 


uardian. By Mrs. ‘H. Loverr Camenon. 
ustrations, 60.cents, 


Harper’s Household Edition of Thackeray’s Works. 
Complete in 11 vols., Illustrated, 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 
per volume. 


Novela > Vanity Fair. — Pendennis. —The New- 
comes.—The Virginians.—Adventures of Philip.— 
ee Esmond, and Lovel the Widower. Sia 

olumes. 


Miscellaneous Writings: B Lyndon, Ho 
Diamond, &c.—Paris and Irish Sketch Booka, 
Book of Snobs, Sketches, &c.—Four Georges, En- 
lish Hamorists, Roundabout Papers, &c.—Cather- 
e, Christmas Books, &c. Five volumes. 


Haurze & Broruens will send either of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, except where 
erwise specified, 


Ten 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, W. ¥. 


face by the use of DYKES 
~ —4-+4-1- Torfeit $100.00, 
in sealed 


pac 50 cents, 
@ caution the pubife against 


$75 month. Hotel aad 
aad 2. 4. 6 and 8 Home 8t.. CINCINNATI, 


for 8 mon only BS cen 
Ulustrated., mon 
With 

H. STODDARD, 
Now Ready—Masonic Instructors, containing 
the Ritual of the first three degrees. Warrant- 
= accurate and complete, for all the different 


tates. Send for descriptive circular. 
REDDING & CO., 731 Broadway, N.Y. 


ANTED MEN % sod seu 


new anbreakable AR. and 
lam): goods. NO PEDDLING. " 

ent. Hotel and traveling expenses > a 
MON TOR ‘LAMP CO., 364 Main St., Ouro. 


35) A MONTH.— ts wanted. 36.Best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
ddress J. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 

tograph Sograph Camera, full direc- 
_ Any one rate. Send stamp for 
circular. MORGA , P.O. Box 4849, N. Y. 


gg CARDS, all atyles, with name, 10c., 
J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., Y. 


MONEY $5 to $20. a day to Agents with 
¢ Stencil and Key Check Outfita Full par 
free. 8S. M. 112 Washington St. ;Boston. 


FANCY Mixed Cards (no two alike), with Yemen ee 
10c., postpaid. Nassav Carp Co., Nassau, 


Hanrer’s mailed free on receipt of 


S 
Ts 
lé. 
$6 00; Catcher's Gloves, (5c., $1 2, pair. Sam- 
. * 4 ‘tid a les of the above sent on receipt of price. Send for 
THE AMERICAN EAG 
IT acy, £00 solid for Ha whe 
= . n 
3 Send, os 
ten cents., Address the manu- ; 
: for 6200. Our anewer is, thatit costs 
less than $800 to make any $600 Piano 
ted and worth @1. 
GORHAM & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
| 
| 
* 
‘ 
2.) 


